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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


N THE daily conversations in which 
we ask our neighbors how things are 
—the crops, the market, the cotton 
trade, as the case may be—-we are apt 
to dwell upon only temporary and 

material indications. The pessimist points 
to possible trouble in Mexico. The optimist 
argues from the recent report of the New 
York State Labor Bulletin showing that 
only once or twice in the last ten years has 
there been as little idleness in the ranks 
of organized labor as there is this fall. 
And he points to the record of the second 
quarter year’s net earnings of the Steel 
Corporation. They were $41,000,000, an 
amount exceeded only three times in the 
history of the company. 

These are interesting straws blown by 
the breath of prosperity to point toward 
a cheerful winter. But underlying tnese 
present signs there are great constructive 
forces for better business, better politics, 
better living, and higher ideals and aspira- 
tions than we have ever had before. 

There is a nation-wide movement to 
organize rural life and make the country 
a better place to live in. 

There is a new spirit in our cities, not only 
for industrial progress but for better city 
government and better living conditions. 
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There is a new era in our railroads, for 
they are nearly all now dominated by men of 
broad understanding of the responsibilities 
that the railroads have to our prosperity. 

It is a cleaner era in our politics than any 
that has preceded it. 

We are beginning to have a conscience 
about the public health, about the treat- 
ment of women and children in industry. 

Our treatment of the criminal, of the 
insane, of all unfortunates, is changing 
from an attitude of revenge and punish- 
ment to an attitude of wise helpfulness. 

We are fast developing our school sys- 
tems to fulfil their high task of training a 
democracy. 

The great constructive forces of the 
country are at work, but they work so 
quietly that we often fail to notice them. 
And people who do not see these things 
are prone to have undue periods of enthu- 
siasm and depression. 

Because we have been busy scraping the 
barnacles off the ship of state, always a 
painful process for some of us,they are apt 
to feel that the vessel is in serious danger. 

The truth is that there was never a better 
opportunity for constructive work and 
cheerfulness, and with the opportunity for 
these two things no one should complain. 
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MR. JOHN PURROY MITCHEL 


ONE OF THE YOUNGEST CANDIDATES WHO EVER RAN FOR THE OFFICE OF MAYOR OF 
NEW YORK CITY, WHO, AS HEAD OF THE FUSION TICKET, IS LEADING A GROUP OF PRAC- 
TICAL REFORMERS IN A CAMPAIGN TO REMOVE THE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT FROM THE 
CONTROL OF TAMMANY [See ‘‘ The March of Events "’] 
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MR. WICKLIFFE ROSE 


WHO RECENTLY SAILED FOR LONDON TO BEGIN THE ORGANIZATION OF THE WORLD- 
EMBRACING CAMPAIGN OF THE ROCKEFELLER COMMISSION FOR THE ERADICATION OF 
HOOKWORM DISEASE BY WHICH THE BLIGHT OF ANEMIA WILL ULTIMATELY BE REMOVED 
FROM THE PEOPLES THAT DWELL IN THE TROPICS 
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SENATOR FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS 
OF NEVADA, UNDER WHOSE AMENDMENTS TO THE ERDMAN ARBITRATION ACT, RECENTLY 
RUSHED THROUGH CONGRESS, THE RAILROAD LABOR DISPUTE IS BEING ARBITRATED 
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MR. WILLIAM LEA CHAMBERS 
RECENTLY APPOINTED FEDERAL COMMISSIONER OF MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION UNDER 
THE AMENDED ERDMAN ACT, TO HELP SETTLE THE DISPUTE BETWEEN THE TRAINMEN 
AND CONDUCTORS OF THE EASTERN RAILROADS AND THEIR EMPLOYERS 
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MR. CHARLES A. PROUTY 
WHOSE REPORT AS A MEMBER OF THE 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THE NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD RAILROAD WAS FOLLOWED BY 
THE RETIREMENT OF MR. MELLEN AND THE SUBSEQUENT ELECTION OF MR. HOWARD 
ELLIOTT AS CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE SYSTEM 


[See ‘‘ The March of Events "’] 
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SENATOR CHARLES S. THOMAS 


OF COLORADO, ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL OBJECTS OF ATTACK OF “‘ THE MOST INSIDIOUS LOBBY 
WASHINGTON HAS EVER SEEN” [See page 540] 
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MR. FRANK B. KELLOGG 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION WHICH MEETS IN MONTREAL, CANADA, 
ON SEPTEMBER IST 








VISCOUNT HALDANE 


LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OF GREAT BRITAIN, WHO HAS RECEIVED SPECIAL PERMISSION 
FROM HIS GOVERNMENT TO LEAVE THE REALM DURING HIS TERM OF OFFICE TO ATTEND 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION AT WHICH HE WILL BE THE 
GUEST OF HONOR 





DR. JOSEPH SWAIN 
PRESIDENT OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, WHO WAS ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AT ITS RECENT ANNUAL CONVENTION 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


IV. MISS MARY EMMA WOOLLEY, OF MT. HOLYOKE COLLEGE, ONE OF THE THREE WOMEN 
PRESIDENTS OF THE MORE IMPORTANT WOMEN’S COLLEGES OF THE COUNTRY 








MR. JOHN M. GLENN 
OF THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION, 


THE DIRECTOR 


WHICH HAS GROWN IN A FEW 
YEARS TO BE A FAR-REACHING AND EFFECTIVE AGENCY FOR THE COLLECTION AND DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF INFORMATION CONCERNING THE BEST METHODS IN ALL KINDS OF PHIL- 
ANTHROPIC WORK 


[See page 549] 




















MR. HENRY FORD 


WHO IS ONE OF THE FOREMOST LEADERS IN THE MOVEMENT BY WHICH THE VALUE 
OF THE EXPORTS OF AMERICAN-MADE AUTOMOBILES HAS BEEN LIFTED FROM 4 MILLION 
DOLLARS TO 28 MILLION DOLLARS IN SEVEN YEARS, AND BY WHICH AMERICAN CARS ARE 
NOW REGULARLY SOLD IN PRACTICALLY EVERY COUNTRY IN THE WORLD [See page 



































THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN CITIES 
UPPER PICTURE : FOURTEENTH STREET IN OAKLAND, CAL., IN 1900. LOWER PICTURE: 
THE SAME VIEW IN IQI2. THE POPULATION OF OAKLAND ROSE FROM 66,960 IN 1900 TO 
150,174 IN 1910, AN INCREASE OF 124 PER CENT. : 
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MEXICO 


HE most serious part of the present 

Mexican situation is the future. 

The world looks upon us as the 
guarantors of permanent peace in that 
distracted country. To accomplish that 
is one of the most delicate tasks of con- 
structive statesmanship that has ever faced 
a nation. In the one hundred and three 
years of their independence the Mexican 
people have never successfully practised 
democratic government and they have 
produced but one successful dictator. 

The present chaos of that country is 
unbearable in the eyes of the world. The 
United States, having put a prohibition 
upon interference from Europe, assumes 
the responsibility of seeing that law and 
order take the place of tyranny, rebellion, 
and brigandage. To recognize Huerta 
would have put the stamp of our approval 
upon bloody revolution, and would not 
have helped the ultimate solution of the 
problem. The foundation of Huerta’s 
régime has not been its acceptance by the 
Mexican people, nor his ability as dictator. 
Its life was prolonged by a foreign loan 
of $30,000,000. But such loans are not 
likely to be repeated for such small secur- 
ity as Huerta can give, especially without 
the recognition of the United States. 

To intervene with armies is to admit the 
hopelessness of the situation and to commit 
ourselves to a project the end of which no 
one can foresee. In the first place, we 
have not an army commensurate with the 
task, and the loss of men and money which 


“we would suffer in making our volunteer 
forces into an army would horrify any one . 


who has not studied our past military 
records. But the worst of intervention 
would not be getting our armies into 
Mexico. It would be getting them out 
again. The end of the Spanish War found 
our soldiers in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines. Twice since then we have in- 
tervened in Cuba. We have colonial ad- 
ministrations in Porto Rico and in the 
Philippines, and in this last colony there are 
still 12,000 American soldiers. The situa- 
tion in none of these islands is quite com- 
parable to that in Mexico, and yet our 
experiences in them point unmistakably 


to the difficulty that we should have in 
withdrawing from Mexico. Hardly a 
greater misfortune could befall us than to 
be cursed with the administration of an- 
other unsatisfied country. And no over- 
lordship that we could administer would 
satisfy a people who have had even the 
name of independence for a hundred years. 
Nor could anything we could do overcome 
the resentment and suspicion that our 
intervention in Mexico would arouse 
in Central and South America. 


II 


There is but one logical course of action 
for the United States in the present dilem- 
ma. That is mediation. If through 
the good offices of Ex-governor Lind, to 
whom the President has entrusted this 
delicate task, the present warring fac- 
tions can be persuaded to retire in favor 
of an administration legally elected, with 
clean hands, and fair prospects of success, 
we shall have done the Mexican people 
and ourselves a great service. 

If this fail after a fair trial or if some un- 
toward incident like the blowing up of the 
Maine raises an insistent cry of war there is 
still the last recourse to armed intervention. 
But this would mean the loss of thousands 
of men and millions of money and prob- 
ably a permanent Mexican problem. 

The constructive task is to help the 
Mexican people to help themselves in 
peace — to gain their good-will, not their 
enmity. 

Ex-governor Lind’s task is a most deli- 
cate one, and its difficulties have been 
increased by the actions of the recently 
retired Ambassador in Mexico, and his ill- 
advised and inappropriate speech on his re- 
turn tothis country. The new emissary to 
Mexico, if he accomplish anything, must 
interfere in the domestic affairs of a 
foreign state. Of course, many Mexicans 
will resent this. But it is to be hoped 
that the more responsible of them, and 
the foreign bankers on whom Mexico 
largely depends, will realize that if Ex- 
governor Lind’s mission is not successful 
in bringing about an honest and peaceful 
election as a basis for the establishment 
of law and order,’ the situation will be 
just one step nearer intervention. 
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408 THE WORLD’S WORK 
ABOUT ENTANGLING ALLIANCES 


|" E Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has refused to sanction 
Secretary Bryan’s plan to have 
the United States definitely assume the 
same responsibility toward Nicaragua that 
we have now toward Cuba. 

Undoubtedly the Secretary’s plan meant 
an “entangling alliance’’ such as we have 
traditionally avoided. But the avoidance 
has been more in tradition than in fact, as 
our relations to Mexico show. If we did 
not have a de facto entangling alliance with 
Mexico we should not be any more re- 
sponsible for conditions in that country 
than any other country. But the Monroe 
Doctrine’s inevitable inference is that if 
the people of any American country fail 
to live up to their obligations to civiliza- 
tion, the responsibility next falls upon the 
United States. We have not taken this 
responsibility very actively, yet it might 
at any time be forced upon us. 

Mr. Bryan’s plan recognized the posi- 
tive responsibilities imposed upon us as 
well as the negation imposed upon Euro- 
pean countries. It was meant only as 
an honest attempt to aid Nicaragua. 
Our intervention in that country would 
have been no more imminent with the 
treaty than without it. 

Latin American critics are, however, 
apt to suspect our motives. In the last 
fifteen years we have taken Porto Rico, 
the Philippines, the Canal strip. We have 
intervened in Cuba when we considered 
it necessary. We are operating the custom- 
houses (the chief source of income) in 
Santo Domingo. Our neighbors fear that 
we are easily forced into taking territory 
and extending our influence. 

This is unfortunate at this time when 
the opening of the Panama Canal increases 
the possibilities of our more intimate in- 
tercourse and trade with South America. 

An interesting plan has been made to 
allay this suspicion and at the same time 
somewhat to reduce the responsibilities 
that the Monroe Doctrine puts upon us. 
The plan is to invite one or two of the 
stronger South American countries to join 
with us in upholding this doctrine and all 
that it necessarily entails. 


This or any foreign policy that puts us 
in an “entangling alliance”’ has, of course, 
many drawbacks, but as we may now at 
any time be entangled with the more un- 
stable of the neighbor republics there is 
something to be said in favor of an 
alliance with the more stable states. 

Perhaps there are no South American 
states that would share our Monroe 
Doctrine. There may be other reasons 
against this particular plan, but one thing 
is certain: it behooves every American 
to think long and earnestly about our 
relations with South and Central America. 
We are confronted “with a condition not 
a theory.” We are not in the safe isola- 
tion from foreign affairs that we are 
accustomed to think ourselves. We are 
in need of a definite foreign policy that 
will relieve us of suspicion and set definite 
limits to our responsibilities. 


MR. McADOO’S HELPING HAND 


HE Secretary of the Treasury stirred 
up a great controversy by his 
method of trying to alleviate some 

of the money stringency that yearly ac- 
companies the moving of the crops. He 
offered to deposit between 25 and 50 mil- 
lion dollars in the banking centres of the 
grain and cotton states. The banks in 
those states generally accepted the offer; 
for with a 25 to 50 million dollar increase 
in deposits, they can increase their loans 
between 100 and 200 millions. Even for 
so huge a task as moving the crops that 
is a very real help. 

The Secretary has devised but a crude 
and arbitrary way of doing what the new 
currency measure ought to do regularly 
and effectively. But at least the tem- 
porary expedient ought to make this 
year’s crop-moving easier and perhaps 
teach us a little that will help in the 
operation of the new currency law. There 
is nothing in the experiment to cause all 
the discussion that it has aroused. There 
is no reason why an effort to improve a 
bad condition which everyone knows comes 
once a year should be construed as an 
emergency measure which should make the 
public feel that business was in a precarious 
state. Neither is there any reason to fear 
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the Secretary’s action asa precedent. The 
new currency measure should end the 
need for such actions. 

But it is to be hoped that Mr. McAdoo’s 
plan will be successful this year, for both 
the producers and consumers are heavy 
losers by a system under which crop- 
moving is retarded by the lack of capital. 


FOR GOOD GOVERNMENT IN 
NEW YORK 


HE nomination of Mr. John Purroy 
Mitchel, the collector of the port, 
as the fusion candidate for Mayor 

of New York has more than local signifi- 
cance. There are two or three municipal 
political machines that spread their cor- 
rupting influence to state and national 
politics. Tammany Hall is the most 
dangerous of them. 

It gets no spoils from the present 
Administration at Washington. Unfor- 
tunately an unfit Governor is not an 
effective opponent of the machine. Never- 
theless, to take away its spoils in the city 
would give promise of leaving Tammany 
shorn of much of its patronage and power. 

The defeat of Tammany is the first 
task. For this the fusion committee chose 
a good candidate. As president of the 
Board of Aldermen, Mr. Mitchel forced 
three grafting Tammany borough presi- 
dents out of office. He knows the rough 
and tumble of New York City politics. 
He is a capable and active fighter for 
honesty and efficiency. 

After the defeat of Tammany comes the 
task of administration of the city govern- 
ment, a government that collects and 
spends more money and serves more 
people than most of the state governments 
in the country. In doing this task, if 
elected, Mr. Mitchel will have the able 
help of Mr. McAneny, now the president 
of the Borough of Manhattan. 

Mr. McAneny’s record as a construc- 
tive city official made him a very strong 
candidate for the Mayoralty nomination. 
It is a fine spirit in him and in Mr. 
Whitman, the District Attorney, who 


was similarly a candidate, that made them 
accept places on the ticket under Mr. 
Mitchel. 


With the three men who have 
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chiefly brought about the recent improve- 
ment in New York City government, all 
on one ticket, the fusion movement cer- 
tainly should have a good chance to win 
at the polls. 

There is no doubt that the election of 
this fusion ticket would give New York 
a city administration which in honesty and 
knowledge of the task surpasses any that 
New York has had for many years. It 
would be so well equipped with experience 
that it even holds out a fair prospect of 
taking the corruption out of the police 
force — the most difficult problem of any 
city administration. 





NEW BLOOD FOR THE NEW 
HAVEN 


R. HOWARD ELLIOTT, the new 
M chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad, has a personality 
and a record which inspire confidence that 
he will be able to gain “ good-will” for that 
system and bring it back to the place of 
eminence it enjoyed in the railroad world 
ten years ago. It isa hard task and a slow 
task. But it will be easier from the fact 
that his appointment produces a friendly 
attitude both from investors and from 
the public. Moreover, Mr. Elliott’s new 
position, the chairman of the board of 
directors, is what it should be. It gives 
earnest of a change in that body—a 
change that was needed just as much as 
the change in the presidency of the road. 
Mr. Mellen’s retirement takes out of 
railroad management the last of the old- 
fashioned railroad barons. The _ Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s report on 
the New Haven management, written by 
Mr. Prouty — the first report of this kind 
ever made by the Commission — did not 
censure the road’s service. It said, on the 
contrary, that the passengers and ship- 
pers that used the New Haven’s lines had 
little to complain of in the service. It 
stated specifically that, though the New 
Haven’s operation was not so good as the 
Pennsylvania’s, it was comparable to that 
of the Baltimore & Ohio. 
Yet President Willard of the Baltimore 
& Ohio holds a high place in the public esti- 
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mation and Mr. Mellen — well, was not 
popular. Nor did most of Mr. Mellen’s 
unpopularity come from the fact that 
under his administration the value of the 
stock declined from 225 to 100, or that he 
tried to monopolize the transportation 
agencies of New England. It is true, a 
stockholders’ committee finally became 
active, and the Government has a suit 
against the railroad for an alleged viola- 
tion of the Sherman Law. But the fund- 
amental reason for the change in the 
New Haven’s management was that Mr. 
Mellen had consistently shown himself 
entirely out of sympathy with the public 
that he served. He did not realize that a 
railroad president does serve the public as 
well as his board of directors. He stig- 
matized New Englanders who asked for 
better service as “agitators, demagogues, 
and politicians.’’ Certain individuals who 
opposed the merger of the Boston & Maine 
with the New Haven he assailed as “ black- 
mailers.” He described the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as “a blunder!” 
The Hepburn Bill which gave it power he 
labelled ‘ta most pernicious piece of legis- 
lation.” Several years ago the Connecti- 
cut National Grange asked Mr. Mellen to 
address its meeting. He was _ tactless 
enough to make a speech so full of violence 
against those whom he termed “agitators 
and demagogues” that at its conclusion, 
the audience in a formal note repudiated 
the sentiments. He did not trust the pub- 
lic and the public did not trust him. 
There was little “good-will” —for the 
New Haven— under these conditions, 
and Mr. Mellen’s good points as a rail- 
road administrator are dimmed by his 
lack of the all-important friendly attitude 
toward the public. For his inability to 
deal with the public in an enlightened 
way Mr. Mellen is, of course, responsible. 

On the other hand, for the policy of 
monopoly the directors of the New Haven 
are more accountable than Mr. Mellen. 
It is commonly said that he did not favor 
all the trolley purchases that were made. 
But whether he did or not he could not 
have carried on the orgy of buying without 
the sanction of the road’s directors. If 
the road is burdened with a lot of poor- 
paying trolley lines, bought at inflated 
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prices; if its stock has been watered by 
these purchases; if its power to maintain 
and improve its track and equipment has 
been impaired by these acquisitions; if its 
service to the public has been lessened, or 
its ability to earn for its stockholders, by 
the campaign of monopoly —if these 
things have been done, the responsibility 
for their doing lies with the directorate 
of the road. Mr. Mellen may be the 
scapegoat but his was the lesser respon- 
sibility. 

It is a good augury, therefore, that there 
is a change, both in the presidency of the 
road and in the board of directors. Mr. 
Elliott’s career shows that he under- 
stands what a modern railroad’s duty is, 
and he has often shown a courage and 
independence in trying situations which 
indicate that he is not susceptible to in- 
fluences that make for bad management. 


FOR A SOLUTION OF THE WATER- 
POWER PROBLEM 


T TOOK more than twenty years of 
| bitter struggle to establish the public’s 
interest in railroad management and 
to make effective the public control of 
railroad rates and service. A little more 
than six years ago, when the conservation 
policy was announced, we first became 
aware of our water-power problem. There 
are hopeful indications that we are now 
in a fair way to settle its main difficulties. 
Up to the time of President Roosevelt’s 
veto of the James River Dam Act it had 
been the custom of the Government and 
of the states to give to development com- 
panies free and in perpetuity the right to 
develop water-power. Everyone recog- 
nized the great value of having the strength 
of the rivers turned into electric current, 
and to give away the privilege was the 
easiest way of accomplishing that end. 
The few companies that had the capital 
and foresight to develop the water-power 
of the country were getting franchises 
that would leave the public without 
redress if the companies should, in the 
future, charge exorbitant rates or give 
unbearable service. 
The water-power companies naturally 
wished to keep on with the unlimited, 
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unrestricted franchises. The _ believers 
in conservation protested. In the last 


regular session of Congress there was an 
attack all along the conservationists’ line 
of defence. The Raker Bill was intro- 
duced to establish a precedent under 
which water-power companies would be 
able to use lands in the National Forests 
contrary to the regulations of the Forest 
Service. This bill was killed in Congress. 

Next came the Omnibus Dam Bill to 
grant sixteen water-power sites, without 
any provision for compensation to the 
Government or for rate regulation. 

This second attempt failed. Then one 
of the sixteen projects;—a site on the 
Coosa River in Alabama — was put into 
a separate bill. This went through Con- 
gress but was vetoed by President Taft. 

In retaliation the believers in unre- 
stricted franchises killed the Connecticut 
River Dam bill in the Senate, for its pro- 
visions for compensation and regulation 
were such that if it became a precedent 
the old days of free and easy franchises 
would be over. 

As far as the record goes that is where 
the matter stood when the new Adminis- 
tration came into power. 

During the last six months, however, 
the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture have agreed upon 
a policy that will cover the National 
Forests and all other public lands. They 
have leased three power sites under their 
plan. The leases are indefinite in time 
but revocable if the power companies fail 
to live up to their contract. For the first 
ten years there is no rental and after that 
the rental varies directly with the rates 
which the company charges the public 
so that there is an incentive to keep the 
rates down. The terms of these franchises 
are liberal enough to encourage capital 
to enter the water-power field and yet 
they protect the public and maintain the 
principle of government control. 

To get power sites on navigable streams 
it is necessary to get an Act of Congress. 
In this field, too, it looks as if some 
equitable act might be passed which would 
do what the department leases do. The 
more enlightened water-power companies 
are beginning to accept the inevitable. 
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One of the largest hydro-electric companies, 
for example, was willing to accept the Con- 
necticut River Dam bill with its regula- 
tions and restrictions. 

It has taken seven years for the water- 
power companies on one side and the 
believers in conservation on the other to 
come this near to agreement. If the 
controversy has delayed some develop- 
ment it has nevertheless been worth while, 
for it has saved many valuable sites from 
being incontinently grabbed and it has 
brought us to a point from which the whole 
hydro-electric business can go on upon a 
proper basis. If the power companies 
can learn from the history of the railroads 
they will aid in the passage of a fair 
amendment to the General Dam Act, 
and they will avoid deserving the public 
hostility that has at various times so handi- 
capped the railroad business. 
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WHERE THERE ARE NO 
STATES’ RIGHTS 


HERE is a small but noisy party 
in the West with representatives 
in Congress which maintains that 

the National Government should divide 
the National Forests and the public 
domain and give to each state the land 
that lies within its borders. This scheme 
is backed in the main by men who believe 
in exploitation more than development 
and who. believe that the opportunities 
for successful exploitation would be greater 
than they are now if the lands were under 
state control. 

Their two most effective arguments are 
that the Forest Service regulations retard 
development and that the National ad- 
ministration of the forests and the public 
domain is an invasion of states’ rights. 
They have never been able to prove their 
case against the Forest Service, but, if it 
were proven, of course the obvious thing 
to do would be to change the regulations 
or even the administration of the Forest. 

With the states’ rights doctrine these 
enemies of conservation hope to make more 
progress now that the Government is in 
the hands of the Democratic party. 

In this hope, however, they forget 
that the states’ rights doctrine has never 
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applied to the public lands. In accord- 
ance with a recommendation of the Con- 
tinental Congress before our present form 
of Government was established the differ- 
ent states ceded to the central Govern- 
ment their unappropriated lands. With 
the exception of this land, the territory 
of the original colonies, and the state of 
Texas, which was an independent Govern- 
ment, all the territory of the United States 
was bought and paid for by the National 
Government. And since the very be- 
ginning not a single state has been given 
the control of the public domain within 
its borders upon admission to the Union 
or afterward, except Tennessee. In this 
case there was so little public land within 
the state borders that it was not worth 
while for the National Government to 
continue to administer it. The Federal 
Government has donated some land to 
almost every state but it has always kept 
the main part of the unappropriated lands 
(in the language of the resolve of October 
10, 1780) to “be disposed of for the com- 
mon benefit of the United States.”” More- 
over, the enabling act and the constitu- 
tions under which the states were admitted 
expressly stated the right of the Federal 
Government to control the public domain. 

The several states have never had any 
rights to the public lands and the effort 
to use the ancient and honorable doctrine 
of states’ rights to bolster up attempts 
to exploit the public domain is no more 
tenable than it is meritorious. 

The country has made up its mind about 
conservation — the right utilization of our 
resources. It believes init. It is anxious 
to put its beliefs fully into practice. There 
will be little toleration for those who delay 
this great task in order to benefit their 
private schemes of exploitation. 


AN UNDERCURRENT OF COOPERA- 
TION 


VERY once in a while a country 
wakes up to find itself revolu- 


tionized in some particular. In 
England, for example, the little retail 
codperative stores had rooted themselves 
permanently in the habits of the poorer 
people before they even had a legal status. 
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Now they serve a fifth of the population 
of Great Britain as members. 

The codperative idea is now taking 
root in this country faster than is usually 
realized. Most people have known that 
coéperation had gained a foothold in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. They had 
heard of codperative and semi-codperative 
creameries, stores, cheese factories, and 
grain elevators. There is even a codpera- 
tive bank and a codperative laundry. 
The eminently successful organizations of 
the California orange growers and the 
apple men of the Northwest are known all 
over the country, but people often forget 
that they are essentially codperative 
agencies. There are many small retail 
stores run on the codperative plan in New 
England. New York State recently 
amended its business corporation law to 
provide for the organization of codpera- 
ting enterprises. The law limits the stock 
which any one member may hold to $5,000, 
and it also limits every stockholder to one 
vote, whether he holds $5,000 worth of 
stock or only $5 worth. There are at 
least two strong codperative marketing 
associations in the South, and only 
recently the workers in a South Carolina 
cotton mill subscribed $10,000 and took 
over the company store. 

Codperation, when successful, saves 
money. This saving is the basis of the 
propaganda on which coéperation is spread. 
But it has other advantages as important 
if not as obvious. It teaches people to 
progress together, it promotes wholesome 
social intercourse, and it tends to keep 
in the hands of the many some of the 
agencies of distribution. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN DEMOCRACY 


NE of the most interesting, and 
() also one of the most important, 
experiments in democracy that 
is going on in the United States is in 
the cotton mill towns of the South. 
The average cotton mill owner, when he 
builds his mill, builds also the houses for 
his help, the schoolhouse, the church, and 
the store. All this is an expense that 
many of them would avoid if it were 
possible, but usually it is not. They 
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put good machinery in their mills — and 
then look for labor. They get people 
from the surrounding country, from other 
mills, from the mountains. They begin 
to train the force in habits of industry. 
In some of the mills there are bad con- 
ditions and child labor, etc. But let us 
take the best of them, mills which are run 
by resident owners who know their help 
and have a keen interest in its welfare. 
Many of these owners have more zeal 
than discretion in their welfare work. 
They often provide facilities for better 
living that their employees are not ad- 
vanced enough to use and appreciate. 
But in spite of all difficulties there are 
many model villages, in which the laborers 
live and work under good conditions. 
Yet even in most of these model villages 
the mill hands lack the responsibilities of 
democracy. They live under a benevo- 
lent despotism. They get their wage from 
the mill company, pay back part of it to 
the company for rent, and most of the 
rest passes through the hands of the com- 
pany store keeper. They send their 
children to a company school, and they 
themselves attend a church built and often 
supported by the company. 

Some of the mill owners believe in a 
benevolent despotism. Others practise 
it, thinking that their workers are living 
in a democracy. Only a few see that to 
make a real race of manufacturers the 
working people will have to be led out of 
the despotism to a condition in which they 
can think and act for themselves. There 
will not be a real democracy among the 
workers in the mills until they are rid of the 
company school, the company store, the 
company houses—no matter how benevo- 
lently these agencies are conducted. The 
people upon whom the future of Southern 
industry depends should begin to stand 
upon their own feet and practise de- 
mocracy. It is time that they began to 
own their own homes, to send their chil- 
dren (as a right and not as a favor) to the 
public schools, perhaps to belong to a 
codperative store. 

There are a few mills which are helping 
their employees to take up the responsi- 
bilities that every American should as- 
sume, and the success or failure of these 
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efforts is of tremendous importance, not 
only to the South, but to the rest of the 
nation as well. 


TAXICABS AND CHRISTIANITY IN 
PEKING 


OMETHING of the change that 
has come over China, going to the 
foundations of national thought 

and racial custom, may be seen in this 
paragraph from a letter written by Mr. 
Sherwood Eddy, a Christian missionary 
who last spring made an _ evangelistic 
tour of the country with the cordial co- 
operation of the Republican Government, 
even addressing the 1,600 cadets of the 
Military Academy, the West Point of 
China, who were drawn up at attention 
at ten o’clock at night in the bitter cold 
especially to hear him. 


It was a novel experience in ancient Peking, 
where Sir Robert Hart remembers seeing men 
drowned in the deep pools of mud and water 
in the main streets, to speed from college to 
college in a taxi, though we had to turn out for 
an occasional camel train or a slow moving 
country cart. The battered walls of Peking 
reminded us of the siege in Boxer days, a short 
decade ago, but recently the Young Men’s 
Christian Association held a prayer meeting of 
its Bible Class leaders on the high altar in the 
Temple of Heaven itself, where the Emperors 
of China offered their yearly sacrifice. 


The especial pertinence of this quotation 
may be gathered from its significance when 
read in connection with Mr. Cleveland’s 
article on “American Automobiles 
Abroad,” elsewhere in this magazine. 
Americans who stay at home have little 
conception of the widespread influence of 
our country upon a swiftly changing world. 


THE PANAMA EXPOSITION 


NGLAND and Germany have noti- 
HK fied the United States that they 

will not participate in the Panama 
Exposition at San Francisco. If this 
decision is final, it makes little difference 
whether the refusal is because of the 
difficulties of getting a good exhibit to 
San Francisco, or because British trade 
interests are disturbed at our treatment 
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of Huerta or because the Germans fear 
our imitation of their goods. The refusal 
of these two countries changes the scope 
of the exhibition. It can not show what 
the canal means to the commerce of the 
world, nor what the canal means to the 
American continents, for Germany and 
England are the two greatest trading 
nations in the world. 

But without them the Fair at San 
Francisco can be a complete exposition 
of the wonderful possibilities of bringing 
the American continents commercially 
closer together by physically cutting them 
apart. The Governments of the two 
American continents are well represented. 
Perhaps there will also be illuminating 
exhibitions from the Far East. With 
all these the Fair will have as definite 
a plan if not as comprehensive a one as 
was the original outline. 

Nevertheless the withdrawal of Germany 
and England is embarrassing. The Fair 
management will have to make extra 
efforts to fill the space that they would 
have taken. San Francisco with charac- 
teristic aggressiveness succeeded in getting 
the Fair in spite of the desires of places 
located much more conveniently for the 
great mass of American fair-goers and 
exhibitors. Now it must show that same 
aggressive spirit in getting ready an exposi- 
tion so interesting that, in spite of the long 
distances, the people of the great interior 
and the people of the East will have to 
attend. And this is more than a problem 
for San Francisco. The Panama Ex- 
position is an opportunity for the United 
States to increase its acquaintance with 
its neighbors, the Latin American Re- 
publics, and the peoples across the Pacific. 
As such the Fair is a national, not a 
San Francisco, project. 


NEW EXPRESS RATES 


HE Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has ordered a drastic 
change in the express business to 

take effect on October 15th. It imposes 
upon the companies a new system of mak- 
ing rates. It orders a considerable re- 
duction in all interstate rates. It requires 
all the companies to adopt uniform classi- 
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fications of first class matter, which is on 
general merchandise; and of second class 
matter, chiefly articles of food and drink. 
Besides these changes the order prescribes 
a new form of express receipts and several 
other changes for the protection and 
convenience of the public. 

The new rates for packages of 100 pounds 
or more are about the same as the rates 
now in force for short distances and lower 
for long distances. On packages of fifty 
pounds or less practically all rates have 
been reduced. On light packages going 
more than 200 miles and less than 3,000 
miles, many of the rates are even lower than 
the newly announced parcel post charges. 

Between the parcel post and the express 
companies under the direction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission we shall 
have service far cheaper and better than 
we even hoped for five years ago. And 
the best of it is that the Post Office De- 
partment seems disposed to continue its 
improvements and even the express com- 
panies are reported to have some enlight- 
ened plans for cheap and efficient trans- 
portation of food stuffs from the country 
to the city. 


THE TARIFF REDUCING WOOLEN 
PRICES 


HILE the tariff bill was still 
under discussion the American 
Woolen Company announced 


its prices for the spring of 1914. They 
showed an average decrease of from 10 
to 123 per cent. from the prices of 1913. 
This is one of the first visible effects of the 
reform of our tariff laws. The actual 
reductions were from 5 to 21 cents a yard. 
Other American manufacturers have made 
similar reductions. More striking, how- 
ever, was the trade programme of the 
American agents of mills in Bradford, 
England. They made public two diff- 
erent sets of prices, one for importations 
under the Payne Act, and the other under 
the new Underwood-Simmons tariff. The 
second schedule of prices was from 40 
to 50 cents a yard cheaper than the first. 
Such announcements, however, are likely 
to raise false hopes of very much cheaper 
clothing. The day that these reduced 
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prices were announced a manufacturing 
clothier in New York explained that the 
reduction which they provided in the cost 
of the cloth going into an average suit of 
clothes would be about 40 cents, and he 
added that the increase in the cost of 
labor would more than offset that. 

In other words, people who expected 
large reductions in the price of clothes to 
follow the reduction in the tariff will be 
disappointed. The reason is obvious. The 
cost of raw material is only one of many 
items which affect the final price of the 
finished garment. A 20 per cent. reduc- 
tion in the price of the raw material would 
naturally dwindle to a 5 or 6 per cent. 
reduction on the finished product. 

Yet despite the fact that we shall 
probably not be able to buy woolen suits 
$5 or $10 cheaper than formerly, we have 
no reason to be disappointed in the tariff. 
If the increasing cost of labor, as the manu- 
facturing clothier says, takes up the sav- 
ing in the raw material, we are still just 
that much better off, for under the old 
conditions the extra wages would have been 
added, and we should have been paying 
more for our clothes. Moreover, these 
are the first reductions, announced while 
the new tariff was still under discussion in 
the Senate. With the rates in effect 
foreign competition is likely to cause 
greater reductions. Perhaps even foreign- 
made clothes might be imported, if there 
remain a great discrepancy between prices 
here and abroad. In other words, the new 
rates set all the forces toward cheaper 
clothing at work without handicap. For 
all these forces to get into full operation 
may take a little time, but their operation 
is certain. And what is true of the prices 
of woolen goods is true of most of the 
other things which we buy directly and 
indirectly. In the aggregate it will mean 
a great deal in easier living for the average 
American family. 

It means much more than their accounts 
will necessarily show, for the family ac- 
counts do not show what is bought in- 
directly. To take a simple example: 
The price of steel rails has been $28 a ton 
for many years. In other countries the 
price has varied but the average has been 
below $28. The railroads of the United 
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States consume nearly 23 million tons 
of rails a year. A change of even a dollar 
in the price means a difference of about 23 
million dollars. Ultimately, the American 
people pay for those rails —and in the 
long run saving means a lessened cost of 
living. There are thousands of things 
which the public buys indirectly this 
way, and the reduction in the tariff affects 
the public as much through these things 
as it does in any other way. Throughout 
the whole fabric of our life the reduced 
tariff works toward more normal condi- 
tions and fairer prices. 


A PROGRESSIVE POSTMASTER- 
GENERAL 


N AUGUST 15th Postmaster- 
General Burleson’s new orders 
to increase the scope of the par- 

cel post went into effect. 

Under their provisions parcels will 
hereafter be delivered locally, by city or 
rural carrier, for 5 cents for a pound 
package. For every additional two 
pounds in weight up to the 20 pound limit, 
a cent is added to the rate. On this basis, 
for example, an eleven-pound package 
could be sent to any local address for 
10 cents. Under the old rates it would 
have cost 15 cents. 

The territory covered by local delivery 
to which these rates apply is the first zone. 
Approximately all territory within 150 
miles of a post office (excluding the local 
delivery territory) makes up the second 
zone. In this, the rates are five cents for 
the first pound and one cent for every 
additional pound. This is also a substan- 
tial reduction from the original rates. At 
the same time the weight limit is in- 
creased from eleven to twenty pounds. 

This reduction in rate and increase in 
the limit of weight follows the three 
changes put into effect in July: one to 
reduce the insurance charge on packages 
sent by parcel post from ten cents to five 
cents for parcels valued at $25 or less; 
another providing for the shipment of par- 
cels C.O.D.; and the third rescinding the 
order that parcel post stamps should be 
used exclusively in that branch of the 
postal ‘service. 
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All these changes widen the usefulness 
and increase the convenience of the parcel 
post, and the Postmaster-General says 
that other improvements are to follow, 
such, for example, as the use of precancelled 
stamps. Under such administration the 
new head of the service hopes not only to 
please the public but to increase the busi- 
ness enough to make the post office pay. 

Admittedly, these new rulings are of a 
somewhat experimental character, and 
until they have been thoroughly tried it 
will not be possible to tell how successful 
they are. But one thing is certain: they 
are moves in the right direction, and 
they show a refreshing flexibility and 
business-like attitude on the part of the 
post office. 

Incidentally, also, they point very 
strongly a moral about legislation. The 
original act which Congress passed crea- 
ting the parcel post gave the Postmaster- 
General wide powers and responsibilities. 
He was given permission, with the consent 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to make changes in the classification, the 
weight limit, the rates, or the zones speci- 
fied in the bill. In other words, the act 
allowed him latitude enough to be efficient. 
The granting of such powers to adminis- 
trative officers is as rare as it is wise. In 
this particular case the changes which the 
Postmaster-General has made in six 
months, if made by Congressional amend- 
ments, probably would have taken two or 
three years. That Congress was wise 
enough to give him the opportunity to 
make these changes is as much to its credit 
as the making of the changes is to the 
credit of the Postmaster General himself. 


THE WASTE OF IGNORANCE 


N SPITE of our highly organized 
| industrial system we still are guilty of 

the most wasteful and foolish practices. 
For example, all during this last summer 
the farmers of Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana have been selling their 
cattle to other parts of the country to 
fatten. Southern cattle have gone from 


a country of long grazing seasons and vast 
areas of cheap land, an ideal cattle coun- 
try, to Texas, Kansas, even to Montana, 
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states which have no better natural ad- 
vantages than those from which they came. 

The Western ranchmen pay for the 
cows, the cost and losses of shipping West, 
fatten them, and still makea profit. That 
profit and much more would go to the 
Southern farmer if he kept his cattle at 
home. But he is a cotton farmer—a one- 
crop man. He does not know much about 
the cattle business, and his ignorance 
costs him dearly. It also costs the public, 
for carrying the cattle all over the country 
is an economic waste. 

If the Southern pastures were freed of 
the cattle tick and the Southern farmer of 
his indifference to the cattle business, the 
United States would gain a great cattle 
country that would much more than offset 
the breaking up of the Western ranges. 
The solution of our beef problems can be 
made much nearer home than Argen- 
tine. And at the same time the pros- 
perity of the agricultural South can be 
greatly enhanced, for it is almost axioma- 
tic that farm profits and cattle are to 
be found together. 


KENTUCKY’S “MOONLIGHT” 
SCHOOLS 


NE of the most touching stories 
() of educational advance that could 
well be imagined comes to light 
in a recent government publication — those 
publications that are usually so dull and 
so sterile of human interest. Bulletin No. 
530 of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation is entitled “Illiteracy in the United 
States” and, in much smaller type, “An 
Experiment for its Elimination.” The 
statistics under the larger title are im- 
portant; but the story of the experiment 
is interesting. Here is the essence of it: 


To wait for a generation of illiterate men. 
women, and children to die is a slow and pain- 
ful process. That there is a shorter way to 
the reduction and elimination of illiteracy has 
been proven by some European states, and 
sporadic efforts in this country indicate that 
there is a better way here, to wit: To teach 
these grown-ups, in schools organized especially 
for them, to read and write, and possibly 
something more. 

One of the most notable recent attempts to 



































THE 
do this is that begun in September, 1911, by 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, superintendent of 
schools in Rowan County, Ky., and her associ- 
ates. 

Having studied carefully the conditions of 
the county, Mrs. Stewart decided to open 
night schools for adults on moonlight nights 
in the public schoolhouses of the county. She 
outlined her plan to the teachers and called 
for volunteers. All the teachers of the county 
responded. On Labor Day, September 4, 
igtt, these teachers visited the homes of the 
people throughout the county, explained the 
plan, and announced that moonlight schools 
would be opened the next evening. It was 
expected that the response would be slow, but 
more than 1,200 men and women from 18 to 
86 years old were enrolled the first evening. 
They came trooping over the hills and out of 
the hollows, some to add to the meagre edu- 
cation received in the inadequate schools of 
their childhood, some to receive their first 
lessons in reading and writing. Among these 
were not only illiterate farmers and their 
illiterate wives, sons, and daughters, but also 
illiterate merchants or ‘“‘storekeepers,’’ illit- 
erate ministers, and illiterate lumbermen. 
Mothers, bent with age, came that they might 
learn to read letters from absent sons and 
daughters, and that they might learn for 
the first time to write to them. 

Almost one third of the population of the 
county was enrolled. Says Mrs. Stewart: 

“They had all the excuses and all the 
barriers which any people might offer — high 
hills, bridgeless streams, rugged roads, weariness 
from the day’s hard toil, the shame of beginning 
study late in life, and all the others; but they 
were not seeking excuses — they were sincerely 
and earnestly seeking knowledge. Their in- 
terest, their zeal, and their enthusiasm were 
wonderful to witness. It was truly an in- 
spiring sight to see these aged pupils bending 
over the desks which their children and grand- 
children had occupied during the day. Their 
delight in learning and their pride in their 
achievements exceeded any joy that I have 
ever witnessed.” 

In September, 1912, a “moonlight school” 
teachers’ institute was held in Morehead, Ky.; 
and the superintendent and teachers who had 
conducted the first moonlight schools instructed 
others who wished to do work of this kind in 
Rowan and adjoining counties, and in the fall 
of 1912 the movement spread to eight or ten 
other counties, while the enrollment of adults 
in Rowan County reached nearly 1,600. 

The success of the men and women proves 
that it is not so difficult for illiterate grown-ups 
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to learn to read and write as is generally 
supposed. They learn in a very short time, 
if given the opportunity. Reading, writing, 
and arithmetic are simple subjects when 
mature minds are concentrated upon them. 
A child of ordinary mind can be taught to read 
and write in three or four weeks; and the adult 
can do at least as well. One man, aged 30, 
after four lessons in the evening school, wrote 
the county superintendent a legible letter. 
Another man, aged 50, wrote a legible letter 
after seven nights’ attendance. A woman, aged 
70, wrote a legible letter after eight nights of 
study. These cases are, of course, exceptional; 
but experience has shown that a few weeks’ 
attendance at the night schools has been suffi- 
cient to enable the adult pupils to pass over the 
dark line of illiteracy and to get into the class 
of literates. Several succeeded in securing a 
Bible, which had been offered as a prize by the 
superintendent to those who would learn to 
write a letter during the first two weeks of the 
moonlight school term. 

In some of the districts the enrollment of 
adults exceeded the enrollment of children. 
One teacher, 18 years old, had only four adult 
pupils in her class, but one of these was a 
preacher who learned to read his Bible and a 
newspaper after a few weeks of earnest study. 
After four lessons he signed his name to a paper 
for the first time; and after seven lessons, to 
quote the words of the county superintendent, 
“he wrote an enthusiastic letter, with a period 
at the close of each sentence as large as a 
bird’s eye.” 

In another night school, of 65 enrolled, 23 
were illiterates, and there were 3 preachers in 
the class. Several octogenarians were enrolled 
in these schools; one a woman, 85, another a 
man, 87. Some of the men and women entered 
the schoolroom for the first time in their lives 
when they enrolled as night pupils. 

One of the significant facts brought out in 
this experiment is that adults of limited edu- 
cation have taken advantage of the opportunity 
to return to school and to increase their knowl- 
edge. Of the 1,600 adult pupils attending 
night school during the second term, 300 were 
unable to read and write at all, 300 were from 
those who had learned in September, 1911, 
and 1,000 were men and women of meagre 
education. 

The change in the attitude of the com- 
munity toward the school, where the night 
schoo] has been undertaken, is in itself signi- 
ficant. A school trustee thus describes the 
change in his community: 

“T have lived in this district for 55 years 
and | never saw any such interest as we have 
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here now. The school used to just drag along, 
and nobody seemed interested. We never had 
a gathering at the school, and nobody thought 
of visiting the school. We had not had night 
school but three weeks until we got together 
right. We papered the house, putin new 
windows, purchased a new stovepipe, made new 
steps, and bought the winter’s fuel. 

“Now we have a live Sunday school, a singing 
school, prayer meeting once each week, and 
preaching twice a month. People of all de- 
nominations in the district meet and worship 
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together in perfect unity and harmony, aged 
people come regularly, and even people from 
the adjoining county are beginning to come.” 


What could be more heartening than 
this record of unselfish achievement — for 
the teachers’ work is all voluntary and 
without pay? It is an inspiring evidence 
of the latent good will and of the powers for 
betterment that lie hidden in the deep 
springs of democracy. 


THE ART OF BUYING BONDS CHEAPLY 


DOCTOR practising in a rela- 
tively small town in Ohio had 
thrust upon him, a few months 
ago, a responsibility that for a 
long time vied with the emer- 

gency calls of his patients in causing him 
sleepless nights. 

It had fallen to his lot, unexpectedly, 
to take charge of the estate of a deceased 
friend. Under the terms of the will, the 
doctor was left practically free to follow 
his own method in investing funds, amount- 
ing to several thousand dollars, the only 
source of the widow’s current income. 

He had had some previous experience 
with stocks and bonds, but it had been 
experience of a kind that went no farther 
than to convince him that there was 
rather more truth than fiction in the 
cynical old saying about the average 
member of his profession being one of the 
most gullible persons in the world when 
it comes to the buying of investment 
securities. It was fortunate, however, 
that he had learned, even at considerable 
cost and inconvenience, that investing 
money is, above all, not a thing to be under- 
taken at haphazard, and with an eye only 
to large returns. For otherwise the doctor 
might, with the very best of intentions, 
have allowed himself so much freedom of 
judgment in the solution of his new prob- 
lem as to endanger the welfare of the lady 
whose interests were at stake. 

He had firmly fixed in his mind at the 
outset one simple rule that applies in- 
variably in cases like this one, namely: 


that there is nothing which can compensate 
for safety. But if the interest return, or 
income yield, in this particular case was a 
secondary consideration, it was neverthe- 
less a highly important one; and the 
doctor’s appreciation of that phase of the 
problem restrained him from following 
the other more or less natural impulse, 
which would have carried him blindly to 
the opposite extreme, and resulted in 
getting the widow’s money invested in 
securities possessing unnecessary virtues 
and, on that account, of wholly inadequate 
yield. He realized that to follow the 
latter course would amount to a shirking 
of responsibility no less than to risk un- 
necessarily the loss of part or all of the 
principal for the sake of inordinate returns. 
So the question that gave him the most 
concern at first was one which always 
has worried prudent investors, large and 
small, and doubtless always will: How to 
determine the maximum rate of income 
consistent with sound security — how to 
discover just where true investment ends 
and speculation begins. 

In the hope that he might be able to 
find his own way out of this dilemma, the 
doctor began a systematic study of in- 
vestment principles. He became very 
much absorbed in it, and when the 
Wor tp’s Work first heard about his case 
he had got far enough along to have 
reached the conclusion that no hard and 
fast rule about the relationship be- 


tween safety of the principal and income 
could be laid down. 









































THE ART 

Under the guidance of a local banker he 
had made a first rate beginning in the 
discharge of his important trust. A part 
of the money had been used to buy a 
couple of local mortgages at 6 per cent. 
Neither of these mortgages represented 
much more than half the value of the 
property pledged as security, and both were 
given by people with whom the doctor 
was fairly intimately acquainted, and for 
whose worth and credit the banker was 
able to vouch unhesitatingly. Another 
part had been put into municipal bonds, 
a type of security which a good many 
country bankers will recommend to in- 
vesting customers to the exclusion of 
nearly everything but mortgages. On 
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a better time than when prosperity talk 
was being heard on all sides. He had 
rightly concluded there was a whole lot 
of logic in that; and when he wrote to 
this magazine for advice, there was no 
end of just such evidence of the time 
being “‘out of joint.” 

Another fundamental which this in- 
vestor had come across in his studies was 
that at a time when the great corporations 
are compelled to bid high for money their 
bonds are invariably low in price. And 
in this connection he admitted having 
been impressed with the significance of the 
high rates chronicled in the financial 
columns of his daily paper as having 
been paid lately for new short-term money 
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THE DECLINE IN THE PRICE OF INVESTMENT BONDS 


SHOWING THE CHANGES THAT HAVE TAKEN PLACE SINCE 1903 IN THE YEARLY AVERAGE OF HIGH AND LOW 
QUOTATIONS FOR EIGHT TYPICAL BONDS OF INVESTMENT QUALITY 


these two divisions of the widow’s money 
an average yield of a little more than 
5 per cent. was obtained. 

He-desired to use still another part of 
the money to add to the list a few railroad 
bonds of the best quality. But here a 
new perplexity had arisen. Such securities 
were objects of trade to a greater extent 
than mortgages, or even municipal bonds, 
and, therefore, it became important to 
know when was the favorable time to buy. 
Was there any rule for determining this? 

Somewhere the doctor had read that the 
time of “uncertainty,’’ when financial wise- 
acres were scratching their heads over the 
currency, or the crops, or the tariff, or 
strikes, or Government investigations, was 





by corporations of the best credit standing, 
like the Northern Pacific Railroad, and 
even by states like New York and Tennes- 
see. But he wanted to know what as- 
surance there was that in all these respects 
the times would not get worse before they 
got better — that, if he bought bonds now, 
he would not a little bit later on be regret- 
fully contemplating still lower prices. 

It is on account of this evidence of 
hesitancy on the doctor’s part that the 
story of his experiences has a_ special 
timeliness, for it stamps him as typical of 
perhaps the majority of the folk who have 
written to this magazine during the last 
few months for guidance in investing 
money. The constantly recurring ques- 
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tion has been when to expect the limit of 
the downward movement of the prices of 
standard investment bonds. The fact is, 
it is not given, even to the great masters 
of investment experience, such as the 
savings banks and insurance companies, to 
decide with mathematical certainty. 

It is a false notion for any investor, 
and particularly the ‘‘average” individual 
investor, to expect that, save by good luck, 
he can obtain unadulterated the cream 
of investment opportunity. Blind persis- 
tence in that notion will be found, in nine 
cases out of ten, to result in the investor’s 
getting little better than skimmed milk. 
And it is at just such times as the present, 
when prices are marked down all along 
the line, that it is always well to point 
out this delusion, and suggest that, after 
all, it doesn’t make so much difference to 
the real investor what may happen in the 
market place during the next six weeks, six 
months, or even the next year. 

The essential fact is that there aré now 
on all sides a great many discrepancies 
between market prices and intrinsic values. 
These discrepancies are found among all 
types of high grade securities, but nowhere 
are they more apparent than in the large 
group of railroad bonds comprising the 
issues that have long been known as the 
“standards” of American investments. 
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A select list made up of Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé general mortgage 4’s, Baltimore 
& Ohio gold 4’s, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy (Denver division) 4’s, Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul general mortgage 
4's, Louisville & Nashville unified 4’s, 
Northern Pacific prior lien 4’s, Norfolk & 
Western consolidated 4’s, and Union Pacific 
first and land grant 4’s, practically all 
bonds of the quality prescribed for public 
and private trustee investment in New 
York state, shows, by way of illustration, 
an extreme fluctuation in yearly average 
prices of approximately eighty dollars dur- 
ing the last decade. Taking the current 
prices of individual issues in such a list, 
they are found to have declined to within 
a short distance of the levels reached during 
the panic of six years ago. And it is 
considered significant by the students of 
the cycles of price movements that the 
latest downward swing has been in progress 
uninterruptedly since 1900, or for a longer 
period than any similar movement in 
modern financial history. 

The investor who is inclined to hesitate 
at times like the present will do well to 
remember that what usually happens 
after a period of depression is that the 
best bonds are among the first to reflect 
in their market prices the turn of the tide 
of investment. 


LITTLE STORIES OF ELASTIC 
CURRENCY 


BY 


JAMES R. MERRIAM 


OUBTLESS you have heard 
the story of the hospital super- 
intendent and his emergency 
beds.” 

The speaker was Mr. James 
B. Forgan, president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, addressing a convention 
of the American Bankers’ Association at 
New Orleans two years ago, when currency 
reform was being widely debated, just as 
it is to-day. The story is recalled now 





because it illustrates very aptly one of the 
vital defects of our present banking 
system, which the bill submitted recently 
to Congress by the Senate and House 
Committees on Banking and Currency 
aims to remedy. 

The particular superintendent of Mr. 
Forgan’s story was required by law to 
reserve a certain number of rooms in his 
hospital for emergency use. One day a 
building under construction in the next 
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block collapsed, maiming a number of the 
workmen. The people of the neighbor- 
hood hurriedly carried the poor fellows to 
the hospital. The superintendent received 
them so long as he had ordinary beds to 
put them in, but kept the emergency rooms 
locked. He then told the people he could 
not take care of any more patients, and on 
being reminded by a nurse that the emer- 
gency rooms were not in use, he said, 
“Why, we cannot use those. The law 
requires us to keep them always ready for 
an emergency.” 

This is a season of the year when the 
moral of Mr. Forgan’s story is likely to 
be brought home forcibly to farmers, 
merchants, manufacturers, and business 
men of all classes when they think of 
our banking system as it was constructed 
a half century.-ago to meet exigencies long 
since passed away. 

Under that system it has been not only 
possible but a common occurrence for a 
man with good security and a solvent 
business to be crippled in his operations 
because he could not get his bank to 
serve him in the ordinary commercial way. 

The principal function of a commercial 
bank with which the average person is 
most familiar is that of receiving the de- 
posit of money, not so much for safekeeping 
as to facilitate changes in its ownership 
without actually moving the money it- 
self. But the layman often overlooks the 
important fact that by far the largest part 
of a bank’s deposits originate in quite a 
different way. 

Given a certain amount of deposits in the 
form of actual money, the banker finds 
that, although he engages to repay this 
money on demand, not all the depositors 
will want their funds at the same time. 
Experience has taught him that he can 
fulfil his obligation for repayment if he 
keeps in his vaults only a certain propor- 
tion of the money entrusted to his care. 
Therefore, he lends out the balance, just 
as he lends his own capital, and it is 
through this operation that a substantial 
part of his profit is derived. It is this 


lending operation, also called “discount- 
ing,” that causes bank deposits to swell to 
such enormous totals. 
in which it works: 


This is the way 
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Brown is a builder engaged in business 


in a growing Kansas town. He has 
important contracts on hand, and finds 
himself running short of materials To 
supply his needs will take $50,000, and it 
so happens that he can get the most 
satisfactory terms from a certain firm with 
which he has never done business before, 
and which is, therefore, reluctant to 
extend him credit until the instalments 
on his contracts fall due in sufficient 
amounts to enable him to pay for the 
materials. He finds, moreover, that to 
settle for the materials at once would so 
reduce his working capital that he would 
soon be unable to meet the requirements 
of the weekly payroll of his workmen. 
He goes to Jones, who is president of the 
bank in which he keeps his account, and 
knows there is no question about his 
solvency. It is arranged that the bank 
shall lend Brown the $50,000 on the 
security of his promise to pay over the 
amount two months hence with interest 
at, say, © per cent. 

Now Brown’s note is taken over by the 
bank as one of its assets, and the bank’s 
books are made to show that the sum, 
for which the note calls, stands to Brown’s 
credit as if he had actually deposited the 
money. He now goes ahead with his 
purchase of materials, and still has an 
adequate balance at the bank, a part of 
which he may take out in actual money, 
leaving a substantial part, however, to 
draw checks against as he may need money 
from time to time to pay his bills. 

Here we have an illustration of one of 
the simplest forms of the transactions be- 
tween banks and their customers, which 
give rise to nine tenths of the so-called 
“deposits” of the banks and trust compan- 
ies. And it is with such deposits, ob- 
viously representing nothing more than 
what everybody knows as “‘credit,”” that 
95 per cent. of the business of the country 
is carried on. 

It is necessary to point out here that 
when a banker creates deposits of this 
kind, by taking the notes of his borrowing 
customers, he is obliged to pay out the 
deposits on demand just as if they were 
deposits of actual money | herefore, he 
must keep in his vaults an amount of 
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money equal to a certain proportion of 
such deposits. The money so kept is 
called the bank’s “‘reserves.’’ The neces- 
sity for maintaining them is, in the final 
analysis, the only thing that places a limit 
on a bank’s ability to create deposit 
liabilities in the manner just described. 

For banks in the national system, the 
amounts of these reserves are carefully 
prescribed by law. Every bank in cer- 
tain cities of 500,000 or more inhabitants, 
called ‘‘reserve cities,’ has to keep a re- 
serve equal to 25 per cent. of its deposits. 
Banks outside the reserve cities have to 
keep reserves equal to 15 per cent. of their 
deposits. Though the law allows the 
banks some latitude in using these reserve 
moneys, they must always be available to 
the banks on a moment’s notice. The 
penalty for any bank’s persistence in allow- 
ing them to remain below the legal limit 
is the withdrawal of the bank’s right to 
continue in business. 

When, therefore, Brown of Kansas went 
to Jones, the president of the national 
bank, to arrange to get his loan of $50,000, 
Jones’sbank must have had at its command, 
either in its vaults or elsewhere, an 
amount of “lawful money” sufficient to 
cover not only 15 per cent. of the deposits 
then standing on its books to the credit of 
customers, but also to enable it to put 
aside enough additional to maintain the 
legal limit for Brown’s $50,000. 

But suppose Brown’s need for credit 
at the bank had arisen about the middle 
of August. His bank is in the heart of the 
wheat belt. It is easy to imagine the 
bank president apologizing for his ina- 
bility to grant the required loan because 
of the great demand being made upon the 
resources of his bank by the farmers of 
the community for actual currency to 
facilitate the moving of their crops to 
market. One can almost hear him saying: 

“You know, Brown, how much I’d like 
to accommodate you, but it’s impossible 
this time. Yes, it’s quite true, we have 
several hundred thousand dollars of per- 
fectly good currency in our vaults, but 
remember we're face to face with our 
annual money crisis, due to demands for 
crop moving, and we're so close to our 
legal reserve limit now that I dread to 
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contemplate it. We bankers have to 
scramble hard for reserve money at this 
time of the year. In this respect, it’s 
every fellow for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost. You’re not the only one 
in town to suffer. Smith, the department 
store man, was in yesterday for $50,000; 
and White, the hardware merchant, wanted 
$25,000 the day before. Had to refuse ’em 
both. But there’ll be plenty to go round 
shortly. Come inand see me then.” 

Thus do we see the moral of the story 
about the hospital superintendent and 
his locked emergency rooms. To complete 
the picture of Brown’s experience, we have 
only to imagine him under tlie necessity 
of stopping work on his contracts for the 
want of necessary materials to carry them 
through, throwing his masons, carpenters, 
plasterers, and all the rest of his workmen 
out of work, at least temporarily, and 
possibly being himself confronted with 
bankruptcy. 

Such an anomaly as this the reformers 
of the currency are trying to obviate in 
the future. They are trying to make a 
currency that can expand to take care of 
Brown and his neighboring business men, 
even in the crop-moving season, if their 
business is sound and warrants credit. 
Under the proposed law the national 
banks will have put capital in a regional 
reserve bank which will not deal with the 
public. One of the important functions of 
these new banks will be to act as common 
centres where the reserves of all the banks in 
their region will be brought together and 
rendered more useful. The national banks 
in every region will have the right to ask 
their reserve bank to rediscount commercial 
paper such as Brown’s note (if it is within 
the proposed limits of time). To go back to 
Brown’s case. Under the proposed law 
the bank president would not have been 
forced to refuse the loan. The bank would 
simply have endorsed the note and for- 
warded it to its regional bank. The 
regional bank would have held it as a part 
of the Jones bank’s reserve. 

Again, in the new law, it is proposed to 
establish a system of what is called ‘‘accep- 
tance,” now practically unknown among 
our business practices — indeed, a practice 
that is made a criminal offense under the 
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national banking law as it now stands. 
An “‘acceptance” may be explained in this 
way, by supposing that Smith, the depart- 
ment store man, needed his credit at the 
bank to pay for an invoice of toys “made 
in Germany.” Instead of taking book 
credit and arranging for the transfer of 
that credit to the foreign seller, he would 
have told the seller to draw a draft on him 
for the stipulated sum. He would then 
have arranged with his local bank to accept 
the draft, or, in other words, to become the 
primary debtor in the transaction. For 
this service he would have paid a com- 
mission similar to the discount that would 
have been charged on his note. The 
Kansas bank, in turn, would have been 
able, under the new system, to discount 
the acceptance at the regional bank and 
get credit for the proceeds on the books. 

It is clear how, by means of these systems 
of rediscount and acceptance, bona fide 
trade debts, possessing the power of self- 
settlement, can be used, as one authority 
expresses it, “through the agency of the 
banks in the settlement of similar debts, 
without locking up cash reserve.” 


A PICTURE 


THE 


HREE years ago Mexico cele- 
brated the centenary of its in- 
dependence from Spain, the 
eightieth year of Porfirio Diaz’s 
life, and the thirtieth year 
of his reign. 
bration of these events, but even while the 
celebration was in progres people were ask- 
ing “After Diaz, What?”” The answer was 
almost invariably the expressive Latin- 
American shrug of the shoulders. If 
your informant was very communicative 
he answered, “Who can tell? Another 
dictator? Revolutions?” 
Many rightly feared the revolutions. 
Some hoped for another dictator. Practi- 
cally no one looked forward to an era of 
real democracy. 


There was a wonderful cele- ° 
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But there is another important part, 
which these self-adjusting debts — these 
notes and bills accepted for rediscount — 
may play in our commercial life. And 
this is where we come to the idea under- 
lying the “elastic currency”’ about which 
so much has been said these last few 
years. Under the plan of banking and 
currency reform proposed in the measure 
now receiving the attention of Congress, 
these bills may become the basis for an 
entirely new kind of currency. That is, 
the banks that make up the new system, 
instead of being compelled as now to 
allow such bills to repose quietly in their 
portfolios as unliquid assets, impounding 
their reserves, will have the further choice 
of turning in to the regional banks all 
bills that are of proper maturity and, 
after setting aside a certain amount of 
gold as additional security, receiving for 
them a supply of new currency. The 
total supply of these new circulating notes 
will, in the very nature of the case, be 
large or small, according as the trade and 
commerce of the nation giving rise to 
the bills is at high or low tide. 


OF MEXICO 


PROBLEM OF THE ELEVEN MILLIONS FARTHEST DOWN 


The standard of living of the mass of 
its people is the one fundamental basis 
of judgment of a nation. By this criterion 
Mexico is a failure. The great majority 
of its citizens are illiterate, extremely poor, 
lamentably immoral, practically without 
political power, and not even safe in their 
personal rights. In the hundred years of 
the Mexican Republic, the Mexican people 
have learned little or nothing about self- 
government or right living. 

A clear and vivid picture of the state of 
these people comes to the WorLp’s Work 
in a letter from a long-time resident of 
that country: 


| have lived in this country continuously 
for many years. During this time my 
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relations with the people have been both 
harmonious and intimate, and it should not 
be too much to say that this opportunity 
has brought to me a knowledge of their 
character, their sorrows, and their attitude 
toward constituted authority which could 
have been gained in no other way. I have 
been with them in their humble palm huts 
when their children have first opened their 
eyes upon the indifference of their Father- 
land toward them; | have been with them 
and given them material assistance in their 
struggles to get the plainest food and the 
scantiest clothing; | have again been with 
them at the supreme moment and helped 
them to close the eyes of their loved ones 
upon the continuing indifference of their 
Fatherland; and | have joined their 
straggling processions to the “Campo 
Santo,” and there helped them to lay their 
dead away into hospitable graves, the first 
and only peaceful rest they have ever 
known. | have heard from their own lips 
the story of their ancient wrongs; | have 
seen with my own eyes their brutal punish- 
ment for trivial offenses; | have witnessed 
the despoilment of their small, hard-earned 
savings of years; in common with them | 
have myself been a victim of the “‘gentle- 
man” with a handkerchief over his face, and 
also of his cousin who operates from the 
offices without need of the handkerchief 
— who counts upon and receives protection 
from higher sources. 

It may, therefore, be readily understood 
that my viewpoint is the viewpoint of the 
common people — eleven million human 
beings of a total of fifteen million — who 
for generations have been forced by their 
grasping superiors to remain in abject pov- 
erty surrounded by social conditions that 
would be a blot upon the civilization of 
any country. Neither the fact of their 
poverty nor that of their dense illiteracy 
has appealed to the governing class. If 
criminals everywhere are recruited from 
these conditions and if Mexico in criminal 
statistics heads the list, as criminologists 
have stated, there still is nothing in the 
story of these unhappy people that has yet 
awakened the interest of the Mexican 
Government in their behalf. 

But some one rises to remark that the 
Huerta provisional Government has taken 
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note of these things and has promised 
reform. Nothing is ever gained in the 
long run by trying to deceive one’s self. 
Beelzebub has not acquired a reputation 
for casting out Beelzebub. Both General 
Huerta and Felix Diaz have long been 
identified with the dominant class through 
their sympathies and material interests. 
Both are said to be wealthy, as are most of 
those who clung to Porfirio Diaz during his 
multiplied terms of maladministration, and 
nothing has yet been done to justify a belief 
that either one of them will ever initiate 
an effort to revolutionize human nature. 
Caciquismo (boss rule) is as much the rule 
in 1913 as it was in tg10. Article 16 of 
the Federal Constitution reads (in part): 


No one can be molested in his person, house- 
hold, domicile, papers, and possessions, save 
by virtue of a written order emanating from a 
competent authority and setting forth the legal 
ground for the proceeding. 


Notwithstanding this plain, emphatic 
guaranty of freedom from tyrannical moles- 
tation, | have seen, during the last month, 
four men of this small settlement arrested 
and thrust into jail, without any sort of 
warrant of authority, high or low, without 
complaint of any nature, and without 
being given any hearing in defense. After 
being in jail three days two of the men 
were released by paying fifty dollars each, 
and the other two were also let out by 
paying, one of them forty dollars and the 
other ninety, but the forty-dollar man 
had to buy two cases of beer. 

If the Mexican Beelzebub is ever going 
to cast himself out, the common people 
of this country would very much like to 
know when the show is due to begin. 
History does not point to an example of a 
reformation achieved through the instru- 
mentality of those who have created, 
maintained, and profited by the unfortu- 
nate conditions that make the reform 
necessary. 

In the face of the military situation as 
it exists to-day, in the face of the pessi- 
mistic tone of the more enlightened public 
sentiment based upon the military situa- 
tion, and especially in the face of the 
economic conditions of the common people, 
and of their intense bittcrness toward the 
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governing authorities, there seems to be 
nothing to justify the hope that there can 
be an early pacification of the country. 
The masses of the people have inherited 
from their grandfathers a deep-seated 
feeling of resentment, their grievances 
have been accumulating throughout the 
years, but the iron hand of Diaz closed 
down upon them and crushed their spirit 
and so prevented open revolt so long as he 
remained in power. When, however, a 
weak but well intentioned Madero pressed 
the button and opened Pandora’s Box, out 
flew the ancient wrongs and the thirst for 
revenge, and now neither military dictator 
nor civil tyrant can gather them up and 
put them back into the box. 

“Ts there no balm in Gilead; is there no 
physician there? Why then is not the 
health of the daughter of my people 
recovered?” One American magazine 
writer of some note says feudalism is 
the disease, and the remedy is to break 
up the large land-holdings and distribute 
the land among the people. But he is 
mistaken in his diagnosis. A mere land- 
holding population composed of illiterate, 
immoral, thieving owners is not a valuable 
asset in the possessions of any nation. 
The agrarian problem here is indeed of 
grand importance and calls for a prompt 
and radical solution, but in reality it is 
nothing more than one of the elements 
in the main question, which is justice in 
its completest sense. This implies much 
more than the mere right to own, occupy, 
and cultivate a few acres. Every hum- 
blest citizen of this fair land must be in- 
structed in the rights, duties, and obliga- 
tions attached to his citizenship. He 
must be made to understand that for the 
good of society his liberty must end where 
the rights of his neighbor begin. He must 
be brought to realize that the prevailing 
system of shuffling concubinage that has 
taken the place of lawful marriage through- 
out rural Mexico is subversive of the 
foundations of the social order. He must 
learn that industrious, sober, frugal living 
is essential to the contented home life of 
the people. And he must have learned at 


last that all these things taken together 
mark the degree of civilization to which any 
nation has developed. .The Mexican people 
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do not at present know any of these 
things. Their thoughts have never been 
pointed in those directions. On the con- 
trary, whether logically or not, perhaps 
through the influence of example more 
than anything else, they have come to 
believe that if it is not wrong for others 
to steal from them it cannot be very 
wrong for them to steal from others. A 
very simple conclusion. 

Here, then, is the Mexican ulcer. “Is 
there no physician there?”” Nothing has 
ever occurred in the history of the country, 
neither before nor since the Independence 
of 1810, to indicate that the governing 
class is animated by any ideals that lead 
along and through the path | have pointed 
out. It may be asserted without fear 
of contradiction that the lot of the indigen- 
ous people of Mexico is no better to-day 
than it was thirty, fifty, seventy-five years 
ago, and in many places the tendency has 
been steadily downward. There was 
undoubtedly a fine development of Mexico 
along some lines during the rule of Diaz, 
but the lines all terminated in the hacien- 
das and bank accounts of- a few wealthy 
families — nothing inured to the benefit 
of the common people. Was brigandage 
stopped? Yes, in the camino, but it was 
permitted to flourish in other places. What 
difference to one can it make who relieves 
him of his money so long as the separation 
is definitely accomplished? Recognizing 
the imperative necessity of educating the 
common people, the legislature has com- 
manded the establishment of schools 
throughout all the rural districts, and for 
their support has authorized an appro- 
priate tax. The schools are not established 
but the tax is collected annually and 
whisked off to some bourn from which 
no dollar ever returns. 

There is but one way to accomplish 
the permanent pacification of Mexico, or 
of any other country for that matter, and 
that is through the elevation of the masses 
to a higher plane of living. The remedy 
is necessarily slow in its effect, but it is 
sure. It has been tried. Sixty-five years 
ago New Mexico, Arizona, and California 
exchanged their Mexican ideals for a new 
set. They turned their backs upon their 
antique past of disorder, brigandage, and 
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revolutions, and entered at once the 
serenely peaceful path that leads to in- 
tellectual, moral, and material prosperity. 
They have resolutely continued in that 
path, have already become a wealthy, 
contented people. What New Mexico, 
Arizona, and California once did, Sonora, 
Chihuahua, Durango, and all the rest of 
the Mexican states may do for themselves 
through the same instrumentalities. 

This is not to be taken as meaning that 
our people should hasten to pick up 
“The White Man’s Burden,” or in any 
other manner intervene in the present 
disturbed affairs of this country. Except 
in the single element of distance in one case 
and contiguity in the other, the burden of 
the Philippines would fall to third or fourth 
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place when compared with the burden of 
Mexico, and only in the verv last extremity 
should the American people take upon 
themselves this fifty to seventy-five year 
responsibility. 


This is a picture which it would be well 
for every American to ponder seriously 
when he talks of our duty toward Mexico. 
There are eleven million people in desperate 
need of political tutelage, a tutelage that 
would last for generations. Yet above 
everything else they do not want American 
guidance. If we should help them it 
would be against their will and our every 
move would be viewed with hostility and 
suspicion. And Mexico isa vast and diffi- 
cult country in which to maintain order. 


WHAT ABOUT THE FILIPINOS? 


A COMMON LANGUAGE AND PRACTICAL EDUCATION THE AMERICAN PLAN FOR 


DEVELOPING AN 


EFFICIENT NATION 


FROM A GROUP OF PEOPLES 


“ THAT HAS NEVER PRODUCED A GREAT TEACHER, 
PRIEST, BUSINESS MAN, OR STATESMAN 


BY 
CARL CROW 


WAS once fortunate enough to spend a 

hot January afternoon in Manila with 

a distinguished Filipino citizen, who 

has held high office under the Spanish 

Government, under Aguinaldo, and 

under the American administration. He 

had traveled far, read much, and acquired 

that rare ability of detached and impartial 

discussion of his own country. We were 
talking of patriotism. 

“| have the highest patriotism,” he said, 
“because | love my country, though it has 
little of which | can be proud. We are 
still a dependent people. Spain brought 
us our religion, to which we have added 
nothing, nor have Filipinos attained high 
place in the Church. We have been 
devout Christians for almost three cen- 
turies, but have sent no missionaries to our 
heathen neighbors. Instead, we are a part 
of the great mission field. We have in 
Manila Spanish universities older than 





either Harvard or Yale. We have con- 
tributed nothing to education and no 
graduates are able to hold better than 
intermediate positions in the educational 
system America has introduced here. We 
have invented nothing, nor have we im- 
proved any of the foreign inventions we 
use. We build no ships. There is no 
Filipino merchant and no Filipino bank. 
The world has yet to know the Filipino 
painter, sculptor, or musician. We have 
produced one painter, Juan Luna, and a 
few distinguished lawyers, but we have 
no railroad builders, no engineers, no ar- 
chitects. Foreigners have done every- 
thing to develop art and literature here, 
and to give us a standard of ideals, and 
they must continue to do so, for some 
time at least, if we are to continue to 
make progress in civilization.” 

More than three hundred years ago, 
Spain, incident to the rule of the Islands, 
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began pouring her talent into them. It 
was not always. the best Spain had, but in 
the long list of officials, priests, merchants, 
and travelers there were many of more 
than ordinary ability. Later, rich Filipinos 
sent their sons to study in Europe and 
these returned to their native land after 
years of contact with the best thought of 
Europe. Still later, America took the 
place of Spain as a civilizing agent, and 
sent her thousands to the Philippines. 
For two hundred years longer than the 
existence of the United States the progress 
of the Philippines has been initiated and 








THE SIZE OF THE PHILIPPINES 
THE ISLANDS DRAWN IN BLACK AND TO SCALE ON A 
MAP OF THE EASTERN PART OF THE UNITED STATES 


aided by forces from without. It is a 
good time, because of the somewhat insis- 
tent demands for political independence, 
to cast up the account: to see what Fili- 
pinos have accomplished for themselves; 
what they have contributed to the prog- 
ress of the world in payment for the debt 
they owe; how far they have achieved 
other than political independence. 

It is peculiarly appropriate, in this 
measure of achievement, to give first 
consideration to religion, the most powerful 
and usually the first motive for thedevelop- 
ment of individual thought. Europeans 
had their wars for religious freedom long 
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before they began to fight for personal 
rights. The Filipinos occupy a_ peculiar 
position in the religious world, for they are 
the only Christian Orientals, the only 
Christian Malays, as the result of one of 
the most successful missionary  enter- 
prises ever undertaken. All who count 
in the affairs of the Islands are Christian, 
and almost as completely Roman Catholic. 
In few other countries can Christians be 
found who are so punctilious in observing 
the forms of their religion, and so appar- 
ently devout. But three centuries have 
failed to produce a Filipino churchman of 
note and, to the present time, the affairs of 
the Catholic Church and of other denomi- 
nations are administered by foreigners, with 
Filipinos occupying only minor positions 
as parish priests. The striking fact is 
that they should have remained so loyal 
without attaining any position of impor- 
tance in the Church. 

A similar domination by foreigners is 
found in the field of business. In the 
import and export trade of the Islands, the 
Filipino is a force of fo importance what- 
ever. The rapidly growing foreign com- 
merce of the Islands is entirely in the hands 
of Americans, English, Germans, Span- 
iards, and Chinese, who face no Filipino 
competition present or prospective. It 
is not extraordinary that the bulk of this 
trade should be in the hands of foreigners. 
Even in China, the natives have a minor 


‘share of the foreign trade which was 


developed by foreigners and has naturally 
remained in their hands. The Chinese 
are now preparing to take a larger share 
of this trade, following the example of 
the Japanese who are gradually crowding 
out the foreign exporters. In no other 
civilized country do the natives occupy 
such a negligible position as in the 
Philippines. 

In the domestic retail trade the depen- 
dence of the Filipino is more strikingly 
shown, for the 50,000 Chinese in the Islands 
control 90 per cent. of its entire volume. 
There are practically no Filipino stores 
except the few small places conducted by 
Filipino women for the sale of native- 
made hats and cloth. There is no Filipino 
bank; the development of no one of the 
many industries of the Islands can be attri- 




















































buted to Filipino initiative, energy, or 
capital. The great sugar, hemp, and 
tobacco industries were all developed 
by foreigners who still control them. 

Filipinos have always shown a particular 
aptitude for music, and in few other coun- 
tries does music play such a large part in 
the daily life of the people. They master 
all kinds of instruments readily, and even 
among the poorest classes there are few 
who have not some form of musical accom- 
plishment. No village is without its 
orchestra, which is called out on every 
occasion and plays for fours, apparently 
out of the sheer joy of the music. Yet the 
Filipinos are the one people without a 
national music,and no Filipinocomposition 
is known to fame. They have never pro- 
duced either a vocalist oraninstrumentalist 
of more than local note. All who attended 
the St. Louis Exposition will remember 
the fine Philippine Constabulary Band 
which attracted so much favorable com- 
ment. The organization is still in exis- 
tence and no one could demand finer 
concerts than those it gives at dusk on the 
cool green of the Luneta at Manila, but 
the leader of the band is a Negro from 
Boston, and no Filipino is able ta take 
his place. 

When Filipinos from different parts of 
the Islands meet they must depend upon a 
language other than their own for a com- 
mon means of expression. Until a few 
years ago this was invariably Spanish; 
now it may be either Spanish or English, 
but neither is the common language of the 
people, who speak many different dialects. 
The two Bible societies in Manila have 
published the Bible in eleven languages, 
but translations into many others will be 
necessary before all the people can be 
reached with the printed Scriptures. The 
Filipinos have always taken special pride 
in their abilities as writers and orators, but 
there is no Filipino literature worthy of the 
name, and no one of their languages is 
rich enough in words to be much more than 
a merely colloquial medium. It is signi- 
ficant that when Filipinos talk of political 
independence they must use the English 
or Spanish word, for there is no word to 
express that idea in any of their own 
janguages. 
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This dependence on foreign languages 
is naturally a serious hindrance to the 
development of independent thought or the 
expression of public opinion. Let us try 
to imagine a situation in the United States 
which would parallel that in the Philip- 
pines. The use of English, we will say, 
would be confined to a part of the New 
England States; around New York nothing 
but Dutch would be spoken; along the 
Great Lakes, French; on the Atlantic Coast, 
Italian; in the Gulf States, Spanish; 
throughout the Middle West, Portuguese; 
in the Central States, German; in the 
Northwest, Swedish; in California, Russian. 
In addition to these general divisions 
imagine many smaller isolated communi- 
ties where Chinese, Japanese, Yiddish, 
Arabic, and many other languages would 
be dominant. All these languages in 
this hypothetical state are purely collo- 
quial, enriched by no literature, and pre- 
served in a printed form by only a few 
translations. Most of the people know 
no language other than their own, but 
scattered through them are the few college 
men who are able to speak Latin or Greek, 
which are the languages of government 
and business and the only means of com- 
mon expression in the country. This is 
the situation in the Philippines, aggra- 
vated by the Filipino characteristic of 
following any one in authority. Obviously, 
under such conditions, the ruling class will 
always be selected from the educated 5 per 
cent., on whom the 95 per cent. must de- 
pend for leadership. It is an oligarchy, 
not possibly a democracy. 

Unfortunately for any estimate of 
Filipino attainments, this 5 per cent, who 
compose the “‘Illustrado’”’ class, are not 
men of pure Filipino blood, but are largely 
of the mestizo or half-caste population. 
As in all other parts of the Far East, the 
residence of foreigners has been followed 
by the growth of these half-castes, but 
here they occupy a unique position. The 
proportionate number of mestizos in 
Manila is probably no greater than the 
number of FEurasians in the Chinese 
treaty ports. But the Eurasians are of an 
inferior class, of no social or business stand- 
ing, and generally considered a negligible 
element in all affairs of the community. 
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In the Philippines the situation is 
entirely different, for every mixture of 
foreign blood has tended to make the half- 
caste superior to the native. During the 
last two centuries of Spanish rule the 
dominant class in native affairs was, as 
now, composed of mestizos. A very large 
number of the prominent men of the 
Islands are admittedly of mixed blood, and 
a reasonable doubt exists whether more 
than the proverbial exception are of pure 
blood. Rizal, the most famous man — and | 
one might say the only famous man— pro- | 
duced by the Islands, was the direct des- | 
cendant of a Chinese trader, and his! 
mother was of Filipino-Chinese-Spanish 
descent with a little Japanese blood. 
Were Dr. Rizal the only distinguished 
Filipino whose mixed blood was a matter 
of common knowledge, one might ignore 
the fact, but he occupies no unique posi- 
tion in the history of the Islands. 

It would be offensive, though easily 
possible, to single out many individual 
cases, but this general statement is true: 
No Filipino who has ever become known 
in America, either through his attain- 
ments or his political prominence, is more 
than a few generations removed from a 
foreign ancestor. Almost all of them are 
the sons of Spaniards or Chinese. Like 
other half-castes the world over, they 
occupy a rather equivocal social position. 
They are always hoping for recognition 
as equals by ‘the foreigners with whom 
they are brought in contact and to whom 
they may be related; a motive which not 
infrequently leads them to ignore the ties 
by which they are bound to the native 
element. Their ranks include many 
worthy patriots, but they are a dangerous 
class-on whom to depend for political 
guidance. 

So little, indeed, have the Filipinos 
ever done for themselves that, when Ameri- 
cans took charge of the Islands, they were 
without any of the accoutrements or trap- 
pings that go to form a nation. They had 
no common language, no means of easy 
communication, were divided by forests, 
jungles, mountains, rivers, and seas into 
many communities ignorant and dis- 
trustful of one another. They were with- 
out any common traditions or ideals, 
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and among the minor things they needed 
was a national hero. As the leader of the 
recent insurrection, Aguinaldo held the 
highest place in the esteem of his country- 
men, but he was a flimsy hero on whom to 
centre the ideals of a nation and one who 
might use his prestige to the danger of the 
American administration. It was sound 
constructive statesmanship of the highest 
order for Americans to encourage the 
Filipino people to idealize one of their 
martyred fellow-countrymen who had ex- 
pressed the highest Filipino aspirations, 
and it was equally sound politics to estab- 
lish a hero whose fame would overshadow 
that of Aguinaldo and thereby lessen that / 
leader’s ability to make future trouble~~ 

Common report in Manila credits to 
Governor Taft the inspiration of this move, 
and the selection of the hero, José Rizal, 
who had been executed by the Spaniards 
less than two years before the battle of 
Manila Bay. Rizal was undoubtedly the 
most illustrious man ever produced by the 
Philippines, though hardly deserving the 
high esteem to which he has been forced 
by enterprising American methods. His 
chief claim to distinction lies in the author- 
ship of “Noli Me Tangere,”’ a brilliant 
novel written in Spanish and translated 
into Tagalog, and into English under the 
title, “The Social Cancer.” 

This book, written in 1886, was a graphic 
picture of the conditions in the Philippines 
under Spanish rule, being one of several 
books in which he sought to portray the 
mistakes of the Spanish administration and 
also to show the Filipinos how much of 
their distress was due to their own ignor- 
ance and indolence. As a brilliant writer, 
as a profound and versatile scholar, and 
as one who had a most sympathetic 
understanding of his people’s miseries, he 
is deserving of recognition, but he was not 
a great man in the sense that he ever did 
anything or was capable of doing anything 
to relieve the suffering he was able to depict 
with such dramatic power; and the short- 
est excursion into his private life is de- 
cidedly unpleasant. 

But Rizal is the hero of the Philippines. 
One of the first acts of the Taft Commission 
was to appropriate $15,000 for a Rizal 
monument, which now adorns the Lunéta. 








An important province was named after 
him. His vignette adorns the two-peso 
bank note and the two-centavo postage 
stamp. The anniversary of his execution 
is a widely celebrated legal holiday. 

it was not long after this artificial fame 
had been so successfully created for him 
that Filipino orators conjured with his 
name just as American orators juggle with 
the names of Washington, Lincoln, Jef- 
ferson, and the minor state heroes. It 
would be impossible now to stop the Rizal 
cult. Cigar boxes bear his picture and, 
in the heyday of his glory, an exhilarating 
drink was known as the “Rizal cocktail.” 

The destinies of the Philippines have 
been worked out under foreign super- 
vision, and by a caprice of fate that super- 
vision has been American for the last 
fifteen years. This time falls roughly 
into three periods of almost equal length. 
The first was the period of war and insur- 
rection which, in the Philippines, is an 
almost forgotten part of history but still 
furnishes most of the material for con- 
troversial Philippine literature in America. 
It is interesting as an academic study and 
as nothing more. Following this came 
the period of reconstruction, inevitable 
after every conflict but long drawn out in 
the Philippines by the incidence of drouth, 
locusts, crop shortage, brigandage, cholera, 
plague, and rinderpest. It was not until 
after 1906 that the Bureau of Health was 
able to devote any of its energies to any- 
thing but the fight against the epidemics; 
and the Department of Agriculture was 
completely occupied until an even later 
date with locusts and the rinderpest. It 
was during this period that the civil gov- 
ernment of the Philippines sought to 
repair the ravages of the war and to bring 
the Islands to the normal condition of 
pre-insurrectionary days. Last came the 
present period during which the Americans 
charged with the administration of the 
Islands have sought to give the Filipinos 
all those accomplishments involved in that 


often used, and much abused, phrase,|, 


“The capacity for self-government.” 

To accomplish this, the Americans 
have set about the creation of a homogen- 
eous people out of more than a dozen 
tribes speaking different languages, divided 
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between many islands and, if not actually 
hostile to one another, at least lacking 
that sympathy and understanding neces- 
sary to make them a nation. The ideal 
of American accomplishment is the crea- 
tion of a nation able to take care of itself. 
It is an interesting experiment without 
parallel in the world’s history and involving 
much more than is dreamed of by the 
average American tax-payer who is paying 
none of the expenses. The cost of the insur- 
rectionary period was about $300,000,000, 
that figure being the one so often quoted 
by those who believe that war, if expensive, 
is wrong. In addition to this sum, the 
Congress of 1903 voted an appropriation of 
$3,000,000 for the relief of famine. The 
administration of the Islands, the estab- 
lishment of the educational system, the 
sanitary reforms, and road-building, have 
been entirely at the expense of the Fili- 
pinos. Americans have never paid for 
the construction of a Filipino schoolhouse, 
hospital, or road, nor have they ever con- 
tributed a cent toward the salaries of the 
many American teachers or otheremployees 
of the Islands. The only item in connec- 
tion with the Philippines which can prop- 
erly be credited to the American tax- 
payer is the support of the troops sta- 
tioned there, and the erection of govern- 
ment fortifications. The troops in the 
Philippines are in about the same pro- 
portion to the population as they are in 
the United States. 

Few Americans realize how much was 
involved in this work undertaken in the 
Philippines, for it is difficult to visualize 
the extent of Filipino dependence as 
individuals and as a potential nation. 
They were practically a country of 
invalids. Nearly every family had its 
consumptive member and in some prov- 
inces all were found to harbor intestinal 
parasites, hookworm, germs of malaria, 
and ameebic dysentery. The Filipinos 
as a people were too ill to do men’s work 
or to take a healthy interest in life. The 
statement that American sanitation there 
has saved ten times the number of lives 
lost through American bullets gives but a 
faint idea of the work done. Filipinos 
have been taught that water in which 
sewage has drained should not be used 
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FIRST STEPS IN PHILIPPINE EDUCATION 


TEACHING THE MEN THE TEAMWORK AND ACTIVITY OF BASEBALL AND TEACHING THE WOMEN 
THE £RiNCIPLES OF CIVILIZED COOKING AND HOUSEWIFERY 
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A PHILIPPINE TOWN OF THE BEST TYPE 


SHOWING THE HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT OF NATIVE ARCHITECTURAL AND BUILDING CAPACITY EVEN AFTER HUN- 
DREDS OF YEARS OF CONTACT WITH A PEOPLE OF A SUPERIOR ABILITY AND TRADITION 


























AN ORDINARY PHILIPPINE VILLAGE 

IN WHICH THE LOW ORDER OF NATIVE CAPACITY FOR PROGRESS IS ILLUSTRATED BY THE CHARAC~ 
TERISTIC FLIMSINESS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND BY THE INSANITARY LIVING CONDITIONS. BY FAR 
THE LARGER PROPORTION OF THE PEOPLE LIVE IN SURROUNDINGS SIMILAR TO THESE 
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for drinking, and that something more than 
the prayers of the pious are necessary to 
avoid smallpox, cholera, the plague, and 
consumption. Considering the fact that 
they lie in the banana belt, the Islands are 
now remarkably clean and healthy. Round 
shoulders, anemic bodies, and a shuffling 
gait are still characteristic of the Filipinos, 
but in the baseball-playing youngsters 
who are growing up to be the future 
rulers of the country lie the foundations 
of a sturdy, manly, industrious race. 

In education, Americans have sought to 
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THE SPEAKER OF THE PHILIPPINE ASSEMBLY, AN 
ADVOCATE OF INDEPENDENCE, AND PROBABLY THE 
MOST POPULAR LEADER IN THE PHILIPPINES. HE 
IS OF CHINESE BLOOD 


accomplish two things: to give the people 
a common language, and to give every 
student a means to make a living. The 
first is being accomplished through the 
teaching of the English language, which is 
now much more widely used than Spanish, 
and more important than any of the native 
dialects. But it is still chiefly the language 
of the younger people, who are not yet 
Important characters in public affairs. 
For the accomplishment of the second, the 
public schools have been turned into a 
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A MEMBER OF THE PHILIPPINE COMMISSION IN MR. 
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A CHARACTERISTIC CONTRAST 


BETWEEN THE 





PHILIPPINE 


INSUBSTANTIAL 


ROMBLON, THE CAPITAL OF THE PROVINCE OF ROMBLON, WITH ITS HUDDLED NATIVE HUTS AND NARROW, 


system of industrial education. In the 
early days of American work there, the 
schools were modeled on the popular 
plan in the United States, leading through 
primary, grammar, high, and normal 
grades to the University. Ina short time 
American teachers saw the folly of a fancy 
education for people who were unable to 
mend a broken gate. The schools were 
adding to the already large class of clerks 
and lawyers, while the country was sorely 
in need of carpenters and blacksmiths. 
When government buildings were to be 
erected, it was impossible to find fifty 
native carpenters to undertake the work, 
which was given to Chinese. The educa- 
ted Filipino went in for clerkships, the 
Church, or the law, and particularly into 
such light mental activities as the publi- 
cation of newspapers, of which Manila 
has a more than plentiful supply. The 
uneducated native was a servant, a fisher- 


BY THE SPANISH AND 
man, or a farmer. There was very little 
native skilled labor. 

An attempt was made at once to fill 
the need, and the educational system was 
revised overnight. In purely book learn- 
ing, they went back to the standards of 
our grandfathers, demanding little more 
than a knowledge of the “three R’s.” 
In industrial training they approximated 
the standard our grandchildren may set 
up, their ideal being to establish a school 
system wherein every student would be 
graduated from the school to the pay roll. 
They have already gone far toward accom- 
plishing this ideal and, for the first time 
in its history, there is now in the country 
a class of young Filipinos able to do useful 
things with their hands, and proud of it. 

But the most far-reaching thing in our 
school system is the teaching of English 
—giving the Filipinos a common language. 

As yet there are probably not much 
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BUILDINGS AND THE PERMANENT STRUCTURES ERECTED BY FOREIGN RULERS 
INSANITARY STREETS, DOMINATED BY MASSIVE GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS THAT HAVE BEEN CONSTRUCTED 
AMERICAN OFFICERS 


more than a small per cent. of the popu- 
lation that speak English. Spanish is still 
heard more than English because it is the 
language of the older generation who are 
more in evidence than the younger gener- 
ation that knows English. Yet there is 
no doubt but that we have made greater 
headway than Spain made in teaching the 
Filipinos Spanish in three centuries of oc- 
cupation. In the face of these facts the 
success of our short effort to teach English 
is extraordinary. 

The teaching of English and industrial 
education are only two of the many phases 
of the work America is doing in the Islands 
to create a nation for a people who have 
been unable to build one for themselves. 
Roads have been constructed, serving not 
only the needs of commerce but also 
making it possible for the natives to be- 
come acquainted with one another and 
so lose that mutual hostility and distrust 





which have always separated them. 
Filipinos have been given a constantly in- 
creasing share in the affairs of the Govern- 
ment. They have practically complete 
control of the municipal and _ provincial 
governments and a large share in the 
insular government, particularly in the 
courts, owing to the very large supply of 
lawyers who were available. Naturally 
most of the Filipino officials came from 
the mestizo class and it must be some years 
before the pure-blood Filipino is trained 
to the point that he will not have to de- 
pend entirely upon this class to supply the 
officers. Whether or not the pure-blood 
Filipino will ever be able to compete suc- 
cessfully with the mestizo remains to be 
determined by the future. Now, for the 
first time, he has an equal opportunity of 
education, and there is reason to believe 
that with the training he is being given 
by Americans he will attain the average 
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THE FOREIGN BUSINESS 


AS THE SIGNS INDICATE, THE HIGHER ORDER OF TRAD 


NATIVE FILIPINOS HAVE 


of mestizo efficiency. But the Filipinos 
themselves have not the men capable to 
carry on this work begun by the Americans. 

The experiment of granting the fran- 
chise to the Filipinos has not been entirely 
satisfactory, for the native voter is too 


NEVER DEVELOPED A SUCCESSFUL MERCANTILE 





QUARTER OF MANILA 


E IS CONDUCTED BY FOREIGN MERCHANTS, 
CLASS 


FOR THE 


easily led by the powerful ones in his own 
community. The elections never fail to 
bring out many candidates and_ the 
average campaign is a riot of oratory. 
But in a careful inquiry made in the 
Philippines I was unable to learn of a 














WHERE MOST OF THE NATIVE TRADING IS DONE 























A STREET IN THE TONDO DISTRICT OF MANILA, AT THE CENTRE OF THE SMALLER SHOPS WHICH NOW, AS THEY 
HAVE BEEN FOR GENERATIONS, ARE OWNED ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY BY CHINESE 
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THE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE IN MANILA 


AN AMERICAN EXPERIMENT DEVISED TO OVERCOME THE MERCANTILE INEFFICIENCY OF THE FILIPINOS BY 
TEACHING SOME OF THE MORE INTELLIGENT NATIVES THE PRINCIPLES OF MERCHANDISING 


single municipal election which was fought give employment to a large number of 
out on local issues as in America. A sur- natives. One man, who has never failed 
prisingly large number of city officials of election, confined his campaign speeches 
are elected because of their avowed deter- to stories of sanguinary encounters with the 
mination to secure independence from American troops during the insurrection. 

America, lower the rate of taxation, or These deficiencies cannot be set down 
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SHIPPING IN THE PASIG RIVER, MANILA 


THE SMALL, THATCHED BOAT FAIRLY INDICATES THE COMPARATIVE STAGE OF PROGRESS OF NATIVE PHILIP- 
PINE COMMERCE 
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as evidences of failure on the part of the 
American administration. Most of the 
voting and office-holding Filipinos had 
reached maturity before America took any 
share in the government of the Islands, 
and they are only slightly affected by the 
change in administration. American edu- 
cational effort has been centred on the 
younger people, and the students of the first 
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time before the new ideas are dominant 
over the old. 

The Filipino has accomplished little 
or nothing for himself, and those who are 
hopeful of his future progress prefer to 
charge this to the narrowness and unpro- 
gressiveness of Spanish rule. This has 
now been replaced by America’s liberal 
rule, in which Filipinos are encouraged in 











A MEETING OF THE PHILIPPINE ASSEMBLY 


THE LOWER BRANCH OF THE PHILIPPINE LEGISLATURE, COMPOSED MOSTLY OF NATIVE MEMBERS. 


THE UPPER 


HOUSE IS THE PHILIPPINE COMMISSION 


American schools are just now coming 
into voting age. They have been given 
a thorough preparation for the duties of 
citizenship, and an improvement may be 
expected. But great changes in the 
character of the people must be slow, owing 
to the enormous prestige of age, common in 
all Oriental countries. The parents rule 
as in China and Japan, and this parental 
authority does not end with the arrival 
of the child at voting age. So no matter 
how rapidly the American educational 
programme goes forward, it must be some 


every possible way to develop themselves 
physically and mentally. They are now 
vastly more prosperous than ever before 
and have lost much of their social antagon- 
ism. With the increasing use of English 
as a common language, with the rapidly 
extending system of roads, and with the in- 
crease in efficiency and health, the imme- 
diate progress of the Filipinos must be 
great, but we have yet to see any indica- 
tions that they will be able to maintain a 
government as stable and progressive, let 
us say, as even the Government of Mexico, 
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AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILES 
ABROAD 


HOW OUR EXPORTS OF MOTOR CARS 
HAVE LEAPED IN VALUE FROM $4,000,000 TO 














$28,000,000 IN SIX YEARS — AMERICAN MACHINES NOW SOLD IN 
LARGE NUMBERS IN EVERY PART OF THE WORLD 


BY 


REGINALD McINTOSH CLEVELAND, 


EW of the chapters of the brief 
and remarkable history of the 
automobile industry in the 
United States are more roman- 
tic than that which is still in 
the writing — the story of motor car ex- 
ports. In a short year or two there 
has been a change which has amounted 
to a revolution. For two decades an 
eager market for all that Europe could or 
would send us in machines and practice, 
this country has suddenly, almost magic- 
ally, become a leading source of automobile 
supply for the nations of the world. 

So successful have America’s scientific, 
large-scale methods of production proved 
that the American automobile is fast 
sweeping into popularity and possession 
of the European market. It is finding 
its way also in ever-increasing numbers 
into the out-of-the-way corners of the 
world: into the broad-streeted cities of 
South America; into the teeming prin- 


cipalities of India, from Calcutta to the 
Himalayas; into South Africa and East 
Africa; the Far East and the Antipodes 
— everywhere that the white man has set 
his foot and begun his civilization. Not 
long ago a car made in Detroit was driven 
from Kalgan, at the end of the Peking- 
Kalgan Railway, across the Desert of 
Gobi, and delivered at Urga, in Mongolia, 
to the “Tasha Lama” or Living Buddha, 
who, next to the Dalai Lama of Thibet, 
ranks as the great man of Lamaism. 
Still more recently a machine built in 
Indianapolis broke the record from Mel- 
bourne to Sydney, Australia, by covering 
the 573 miles over a very poor road in 
19 hours and 2 minutes. Last year 30 
low-priced American cars of a single make 
were sold in Congoland, two or three of 
them going to native chiefs. To May 1, 
1912, 743 cars of this make had been sent 
to the Straits Settlements. From that 
date to the first of May of this year, 
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2,093 cars were shipped to that section 
of the world. To British South Africa 
1,041 went during the same period, 162 
going to one dealer. During the single 
month of May, of this year, 249 were 
shipped. India, during 1913, will get 800 
of these American cars. 

In South Africa the business of the 
maker of this particular car has grown very 
large. Not only are there agencies in the 
chief cities, but these agents have also 
been induced to establish branches in 
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threatened to establish its own branch 
houses in the territory, however, they 
established the agencies and these little 
cars have been selling ever since by the 
half dozen or more. 

The foreign market for American motor 
cars is not confined, however, by any means 
to the low-priced machines. One well 
known company, whose product sells 
for about $2,000, has exported during the 
last year 1,611 cars, of a total retail value 
of approximately $3,222,000. Neverthe- 





SPANISH BULLFIGHTERS IN AN AMERICAN CAR IN MADRID 


many small settlements and remote com- 
munities, so that the whole region is 
adequately net-worked with dealers whose 
business it is to popularize on the veldt 
an automobile made in Detroit. This 
policy of minor agencies was opposed at 
first in South Africa, for the large dealers 
could not see any profit in it and held that 
they could cover the outlying districts 
in a satisfactory way by visits two or three 
times a year. They did not believe that 


there was a sufficient market in places 
of this character to warrant a resident 
agent. 


When the home _ company 





less it is true that the average price of 
exported automobiles has fallen remark- 
ably year by year. For the fiscal year 
1912 it was $990; for 1911, $1,100; and 
for 1910, 1909, and 1908 it was $1,380, 
$1,700, and $1,880, respectively. During 
the same period the average price of the 
machines imported by the United States 
rose almost as notably. Thus, for 1912 
it was $2,216; 1911, $2,138; 1910, $1,936; 
1909, $1,788. 

Further comparison of the export and 
import statistics makes graphically clear 
the rapid usurpation by the United States 
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of Europe’s original position as the pro- 
ducer of motor cars. Not only does the 
American export total expand _prodi- 
giously, but the American imports from 
Europe dwindle astonishingly. In 1906, 
which was the year of greatest imports, 
automobiles worth $4,910,208 were 
brought here from overseas. In the fiscal 
year 1907 the import valuation had 
dropped to $4,000,000; in 1911 imports 
were only $2,446,248; and in the fiscal 
year 1912, $2,000,000. Very different 
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Britain, but in 1911 that country took 
American cars to the value of $3,700,000, 
besides $7,000,000 worth which went to 
Canada and $1,362,902 worth which went 
to Australia and other British colonies. 
In that year France took $532,121 worth. 

Indeed, a review of the figures makes 
it clear why Great Britain has become 
more wrought up over the automobile 
situation in its American aspects than 
other countries across the Atlantic, for 
there the balance of trade has swung more 

















AT THE DOOR OF A CUBAN 


is the story when we turn to the export 
column. Thus in 1906 we exported ma- 
chines valued at $4,409,136; in 1o11 the 
figure rose to $21,636,661; and in the 
fiscal year 1912 to $28,300,139, including 
parts and tires. 

Some of the sources of the imports and 
destinations of the exports are also illum- 
inating. During the fiscal year of 1912 
only 963 cars were imported. Of these, 
401 came from France, 188 from Great 
Britain, 131 from Italy, 116 from Germany, 
and 127 from all other countries. In 
1906 we sent $1,000,000 worth to Great 
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heavily than with other nations from the 
credit to the debit side of the ledger. In 
the fiscal years 1909, 1910, and 1911 Great 
Britain sent us, respectively, 88 cars, 
valued at $291,200; 54 cars, valued at 
$170,555; and so cars, valued at $137,580. 
In the same years, however, Great Britain 
bought from us 427 cars, valued at 
$607,100; 1,101 cars, valued at $1,076,485; 
and 3,743 cars, valued at $2,961,320, 
respectively. 

Various explanations have been put 
forward—on the British side of the 
water —to account for this condition, 
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AN AGENCY FOR AMERICAN 
ALL THE CARS ARE 


A representative of the Institution of 
Automobile Engineers of England, upon 
returning from a visit to this country last 
summer, ascribed it to the comparative 
freedom which the American industry 
enjoyed from the tyrannies of trade 
unionism. Free trade at home has been 
decried by many British writers on the 
subject as a principal cause, and other 
reasons have been given, including the 
rather lame one, in view of the mathe- 
matics of the case, that our manufacturers 
were content to turn out an article not 
only low in price but deficient in quality. 
Last September a meeting convened in 
London to discuss the situation, but 
beyond some vague plans for competition 
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AUTOMOBILES IN 
OF ONE 





TWO AMERICAN-MADE AUTOMOBILES IN 
BOTH THE TRUCK AND THE PASSENGER CAR ARE IN DAILY SERVICE ON THE STREETS OF ST. PETERSBURG 


CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND 
AMERICAN MAKE 


little was done. Since that time there has 
been talk of the formation of a huge syn- 
dicate to produce cars on the American 
scale, but thus far it has hardly gone 
beyond the stage of discussion. 

The American manufacturer’s explana- 
tion of the success of American automo- 
biles abroad is concentration and quantity 
production. By concentration he means 
the limiting of every maker to a few models, 
perhaps to only one chassis and perhaps 
two or three models of body. This is 
something undreamed of in Europe until 
very recently. There, the practice is for 
a maker to turn out five.or six, or even 
ten, different chasses of different horse- 
powers and varying designs, intended to 
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meet special conditions of service. It is 
announced as a momentous innovation 
that next year one of the leading English 
makers will produce 5,000 cars of a single 
model and, in addition, drop some of the 
models which he has been manufacturing. 

Naturally, specialization after the 
American plan leads to high class work- 
manship. This is a part of the problem 
which the Europeans can readily under- 
stand, but when you tell them that 
quantity also means quality in automo- 
bile manufacture you are propounding 
an idea that is alto- 
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busy season, is a big proposition even 
for the land of big corporations and 
quantity production. Its effect on the 
foreign mind is bewildering. Some mem- 
bers of the Institution of Automobile 
Engineers last summer visited, as guests of 
the Society of Automobile Engineers, 
this factory in which the raw material, 
put in at one end, emerges at the other 
without a single backward step as a com- 
pleted motor car. The president of the 
visiting body was asked to mark a cyl- 
inder with chalk during his inspection of 

the huge plant. An 





gether novel to them. 
To the German 
mind, for instance, it 
has seemed an utter 
impossibility until 
very recently that 
the two could go 
hand in hand and 
that an output 
double, treble, or 
some larger multiple 
of anything which 
his factories had 
dreamed of could 
possibly — and even 
partly because of its 
magnitude — be an 
output of sterling 
worth. This notion 
of large-scale produc- 
tion is now beginning 
to take hold on the 
Continent and_ in 








hour later, when he 
emerged from the 
last building, he 
could hardly believe 
his eyes when he 
found the cylinder 
he had marked doing 
duty with its thrce 
companions in the 
car that was totake 
him toluncheon. He 
thought that was 
pretty close to magic. 

It is precisely 
magic of this kind, 
however, which has 
led to the enormous 
strides of the Ameri- 
can car in the export 
trade, which has 
given the medium- 
priced machine from 
the “States’”’ a com- 








Great Britain, and 
manufacturers are 
announcing produc- 
tion schedules that would have seemed 
astounding only a year or two ago. 

But it is only a beginning and it may 
safely be predicted that some years will 
elapse before annual outputs of 40,000 to 
50,000 cars, that are by no means start- 
ling on this side of the water, become 
common abroad. In producing nearly 
200,000 cars in a year, as the most fecund 
of the motor companies of the United 
States will do in 1913, there is small 
chance of rivalry from overseas in the 
near future. The manufacture of 1,000 
complete automobiles a day, during the 
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INVASION 





manding place in the 
English market, and 
which has made the 
American runabout an increasingly familiar 
sight on the roads of France, a country that 
has been making successful motor cars fora 
generation. It is only this grasp of the 
scientific economics of manufacture which 
makes possible the success of the machines 
we export, for the competition they meet 
and overcome is the competition of 
quality. Thousands of cheap and med- 
ium priced cars are made in foreign 
factories. But the American cars area 
little cheaper for the same quality and 
a little sturdier for the same _ price. 
Many of them are almost “fool proof” 


OF HOLLAND 
BY SALESMEN OF AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES 
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and, in daily service, this usually means 
satisfied owners. 

Some things the American manufac- 
turers could do to increase still further the 
distribution of their product, which is 
now used by aliens of almost every class 
and country, from President Gomez, of 
Venezuela, to Indian rajahs and African 
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against the American cars, notably in 
some districts in France. Another im- 
portant matter is the control of the dealer, 
especially in fixing selling prices. In 
Brazil and other South American countries, 
and in Spain, one of the obstacles to the 
wider sale of American-made machines is 
the exasperating habit of the dealers of 
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AMERICAN MANUFACTURE OWNED IN BRAZIL 


SOUTH AMERICA IS AN ESPECIALLY GOOD MARKET FOR AUTOMOBILES THAT ARE MADE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
PRESIDENT GOMEZ, OF VENEZUELA, IS ONE OF THE PURCHASERS OF SUCH CARS 


chiefs. Of these, some are general and 
others apply to particular local conditions. 

Foremost is the providing of increased 
service and the establishment of supply 
stations, at agencies or elsewhere, from 
which the purchaser could always obtain 
desired parts and repairs. The lack of 
facilities of this kind has operated strongly 





charging sometimes as much as twice the 
price that the car is intended to fetch, in 
order to swell their own profits. One 
method of controlling this situation, where 
the market warrants, is obviously to 
establish a branch house. 

Some manufacturers seem to find no 
difficulty in securing the services of high 
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FERRYING AN AMERICAN CAR 


ACROSS A RIVER IN 


THE TROPICS 


ONE REASON FOR THE WIDESPREAD DEMAND FOR AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, AND ESPE- 
CIALLY IN COUNTRIES WHERE THE ROADS ARE POOR, IS THEIR ABILITY TO KEEP GOING DESPITE ROUGH USE 


class agents already on the ground; others 
have found the policy of pushing sales 
abroad by American citizens more satis- 
factory. Those that argue for the latter 








method assert that many European dealers 
lack the independence of action, because 
of their business training, which will do 
most to spread the wares they are 





AN AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE IN INDIA 

















A CAR FROM DETROIT, 


marketing. They want only ‘American 
salesmen for American goods.” 

France seems sure to be a fertile field 
in the immediate future for the exporters 
of motor cars. It is clear that only the 
surface of the field has been scratched as 


MICH., 





IN SHANGHAI, CHINA 


yet, despite a steady increase in automo- 
bile imports from the United States dur- 
ing the last three years. Last year 
France exported automobiles valued at 
$42,400,000. But it imported from all 
countries only about $3,000,000 worth — 








COMPETING WITH BRITISH 


MAKERS IN 





BRITISH EGYPT 


AN AMERICAN CAR IN A NARROW STREET OF THE NATIVE QUARTER OF CAIRO 









































This market is 


than 
favorable for American machines despite 


less 2,000 cars. 
these figures. Light import duties make 
entrance into the country easy, and once 
there the cars achieve success on their 
merits. As late as a year ago a 16-horse- 
power model of American make, which 
sold for $1,600, was said to be the most 
popular car in France. 

Conditions are quite different in the 
Far East. Already two American manu- 
facturers have sent special representatives 
to Japan, and it is estimated that about 
1,200 cars will be sold there during the 
next two years, and that 70 per cent. of 
these cars will be of American make. 
About 20 per cent. of all the automobiles 
in the Empire are now of one Detroit 
make. In India, the United States is 


EXPORTS TO GREAT BRITAIN 


427 CARS 
$607,100 









1101 CARS 
$1,076,485 





3734 CARS 
$2,961,320 














THREE YEARS’ GROWTH 


OF THE EXPORTS OF AMERICAN CARS TO GREAT 
BRITAIN 


now in second place and rapidly forging 
to the top, the cars selling on their merits 
and with less advertising than is used by 
the European makers. 

Attention to such small details as paint- 
ing makes a surprising difference in some 
countries. Thus Chinese purchasers show 
a strong preference for brown cars. One 
of the complaints of even those English- 
men who acknowledge most freely the 
good points of the American cars is that 
they lack a few coats of varnish to give 
them a “smart” appearance. Some peo- 
ple in Great Britain object that the seats 
are uncomfortable. In Russia, which 
affords a wonderful opportunity for the 


extension of the American automobile 
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AVERAGE VALUE OF AMERICAN AUTO EXPORTS 





























1912| $990 

1911] $1,100 | 

1910| $1,380 | 

1909 | $1,700 | 
1908 | $1,880 a 





THE RISE OF THE LOW-PRICED CAR 


SHOWING HOW THE AVERAGE VALUE OF EXPORTED 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES HAS DROPPED IN FIVE 
YEARS 


trade, certain far-seeing American ex- 
porters are winning trade by giving their 
machines some of the lines, especially 
in body design, of the cars produced by 
the leading French and German makers. 
In this way they are beginning to com- 
pete with even the higher priced foreign 
machines which heretofore have been in 
control. of their section of the market. 
Attractive markets for the product of 
American factories are offered at the 
“foot of the world.” Already one or 
more branch companies have been or- 
ganized by exporters to handle their 
business in the Antipodes. They are 
selling cars by the hundreds a month there. 
For the ten months ending with April, 
1913, 2,510 cars, worth $2,361,867, were 
shipped to British Oceanica, a showing 


VALUE, AMERICAN EXPORTS 











1906[ | ~~ $ 4,409,136 
1911] $21,636,661 | 
1912| $28,300,139 





VALUE, IMPORTS .FROM ABROAD 


1906[ | $4,910,208 
i91t[_| $2,446,248 
1912[ | $2,000,000 
A MARVEL OF EXPORT TRADE 
SHOWING THE AMAZING INCREASE IN OUR EXPORTS 
OF MOTOR CARS, AND THE STEADY DECREASE IN OUR 


IMPORTS, IN THE LAST SEVEN YEARS 
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THE NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF AUTOMOBILES THAT AMERICAN MAN™ 


which, although representing a_ slight 
falling off from the corresponding period 
of 1912, was more than double, both in 
number and value, the figures for the 
corresponding months of 1911. 

Islands, especially, seem to take readily 
to the American product. Thus one of 
the big motor companies which manu- 
factures a car of medium price — about 
$2,000 — has found the small island of 
Mauritius one of its best customers, in 
proportion to population. The same com- 
pany has had great success in going off 
the beaten path with its product and sells 
many cars, not only in the South African, 
Canadian, English, and South American 
fields but also in such places as Algeria, 
Egypt, and Lourengo Marquez, and is now 
establishing agencies in Morocco and the 
Azores Islands. 

A vast opportunity for export, as yet 
hardly appreciated, lies in the field of the 


commercial vehicle. Trucks of high effi- 
ciency and economy of operation have been 
developed by European makers, especially 
in Germany and France. Some are pre- 
pared to burn at least three different 
types of fuel without adjustment in order 
to meet army tests; others have been. 
specialized in function with great suc- 
cess. It is not probable, therefore, that 
the American heavy-duty truck will rival 
its touring and passenger-carrying brothers 
in the world’s market. But of the lighter 
truck and the delivery wagon much growth 
in exports may be expected. Of the 
20,096 cars exported during the ten months 
ending with April, 1913, 737 were com- 
mercial vehicles. Their value was 
$1,333,367, out of a total automobile valua- 
tion of $20,666,593. This, perhaps, does not 
seem a large trade, but it was the first 
period in which commercial vehicles were 
listed separately and showed that the 
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industry of exporting motor trucks con- 
tains promising possibilities. 

One of the oddities of the automobile 
export business is concerned with “used” 
or second-hand cars. There is a_ brisk 
demand for machines which have passed 
into this stage of their history, especially 
for the South American countries. New 
York City is the centre of this trade and 
one of the active dealers has had an order 
in a single week for as many as ten cars 
of a certain popular make, valued in all at 
$6,500. Used commercial vehicles, par- 
ticularly those of about one-ton capacity, 
are also entering the export market in 
considerable numbers. Nothing would 
please the automobile dealers more than 
to see all the used cars sail away overseas, 
for that would dispose of one of their 
knottiest problems at home, the basis of 
exchange or allowance when they take 
an old car on account of a new one. 


In all the branches of the automobile 
industry, the preéminence of the American 
motor car is swiftly becoming an accom- 
plished fact. It is the story of other 
manufactured products over again: the 
story of steel rails, of locomotives, of 
agricultural machinery, of shoes. But it 
is that story intensified, because it has 
required, roughly, half a century for the 
pendulum of trade to swing the United 
States into high place in the world market 
of these and other manufactures, whereas 
it is hardly more than twenty years since 
the motor car was a mere experiment, for 
the enjoyment and jeopardy of some 
unusually reckless visionary. It is no 
more than a decade since the term auto- 
mobile was considered synonymous with 
a machine of foreign construction. In a 
dozen years America has leaped from 
insignificance to a place of first importance 
as a maker of motor cars. 











MY ADVENTURES WITH THE SUGAR 
LOBBY 


CHARLES S. THOMAS 


(UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM COLORADO] 


EVERAL years ago the Public 

Service Commission of New 

York investigated the Metropol- 

itan Street Railway. One of 

the most conspicuous witnesses 
was Mr. Lemuel Ely Quigg, who was for 
many years an active Republican politi- 
cian in New York. Mr. Quigg unblush- 
ingly related how, well fortified with 
Metropolitan money, he had manipulated 
public sentiment in the interest of that cor- 
poration. He had inspired public speakers 
to take the platform, he had caused the 
circulation of “‘monster citizens’ peti- 
tions,” he had unobtrusively directed the 
policy of newspapers and newspaper wri- 
ters, he had organized citizens’ associations 
and tax payers’ leagues and had even 
financed ‘uprisings of labor.” On the sur- 
face, these several agencies manifestly 
voiced popular opinion; in reality, they 
were merely fighting the battles of the 
Metropolitan Street Railway. Mr. Quigg’s 
cleverness consisted in the fact that he fre- 
quently utilized his newspapers, his citi- 
zens’ associations, his private speakers and 
petition-signers for his own purposes with- 
out their knowledge. Few signers of his 
petitions, for example, knew that the 
Metropolitan Street Railway paid the 
agents circulating them five cents for every 
name secured. 

In a few months, Mr. Quigg testified, he 
had spent $151,000 in work of this kind. 
His “ Monster Petition,” which contained 
a million names and was tastefully bound 
in twenty volumes, represented an in- 
vestment of $50,000. 

“You spent all this money creating 
public sentiment favorable to the Metro- 
politan?”’ the inquisitor asked. 


“No,” replied Mr. Quigg. “I should 


not say that | created public opinion; | 
merely accelerated it.” 


I certainly thank Mr. Quigg for teach- 
ing me that word. For the last few weeks 
the country has been listening to the 
testimony in the Washington lobby in- 
vestigation. Most of that testimony re- 
calls the Quigg manipulations of ten years 
ago. It shows that the “acceleration” 
proposition is by no means local in its 
activities. Like many other evils in our 
political and social organization, its scope 
is nation-wide. 

I speak with real knowledge upon this 
subject because I myself have had an in- 
timate experience with this ‘‘accelerating”’ 
spirit. I have been a member of the 
United States Senate only a few months, 
but the larger part of my time in that 
brief period has been spent in warding 
off the approaches and the attacks of those 
public spirited citizens who have been 
attempting to influence my acts as a 
Senator by the ostentatious parade of a 
manufactured public sentiment. 

The recent investigation in Washington 
clearly showed the changed character of 
the American lobby. This lobby is an 
evolution; it adapts itself to the changing 
circumstances of the time. In the early 
days of the investigation, the apparent 
failure to disclose legislative activities of 
the old-fashioned kind brought down some 
ridicule upon President Wilson, whose 
public denunciation had inspired it. Sen- 
ator after Senator testified that no man 
had ever attempted to buy his vote. 
Because no actual bribery and no attempts 
at bribery had been disclosed, there 
seemed to be a prevalent idea that Mr. 
Wilson had “fallen down.” 

Just what, however, is a lobby and a 
lobbyist? All the Senators were asked this 
question. The most generally accepted 
idea was that a lobbyist was a man hired 
to influence legislation in which he had no 
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real personal interest. Fundamentally, 
however, | think that the word “lobby” 
has a deeper meaning. Lawmakers are 
sent to Washington to legislate in the 
public interest. Their only masters are 
the people who send them. Their only 
consideration, in passing laws, is whether 
these particular laws affect favorably or 
unfavorably the welfare and happiness of 
the mass of the people. They can pass 
no laws that forward any private interest 
unless those laws, in their practical work- 
ing, subserve the interest of all the people. 
That public interest is their only legitimate 
consideration; the one thing that regulates 
all their acts. Any effort made to sub- 
stitute for this public interest a private 
interest | should define as lobbying. The 
lobbyist is a man who tries to induce the 
legislator to forget temporarily all the 
people and to do something that will 
promote the fortunes of a single citizen 
or a group of citizens. It makes no differ- 
ence whether he does this for himself or 
for someone else, or the way in which he 
does it; the act is an act of lobbying and 
the man or woman guilty of such persua- 
sions is a lobbyist. 

At different times the lobbyist, as thus 
defined, has worked in different ways. 
The coarser our civilization has been, the 
coarser have been the means which he 
has employed. In the ’sixties and ’seven- 
ties the lobbyist was particularly brazen. 
He then frequently resorted to direct 
purchase and sale. It was in this period 
that the character, in the popular accep- 
tation of the word, became a national 
figure. He belonged to what was then a 
regularly recognized profession. He de- 
voted his energies to no single interest; his 
sign hung out to all comers and his serv- 
ices were for sale to any one who had the 
indispensable fees. He made his perman- 
ent residence in Washington; sometimes 
he maintained elaborate headquarters in 
the most expensive hotel, sometimes he 
even had an establishment of hisown. He 
was usually a man of ingratiating social 
charm; the ability to entertain, indeed, was 
indispensable to success. He hung about 
the corridors, had “the entré’” to com- 
mittee rooms, and was a ‘“‘good fellow” 
with influential legislators. He won votes 


by the outright use of money, by free 
passes on railroads, by entertainments, and 
“other things of value.”” He was the type 
which flourished in the days of the Credit 
Mobilier, of the Pacific Mail, and of the 
old Central Pacific Railroad land grants. 
This type has disappeared; it belongs to 
our national past as much as do the plains- 
man, the prairie schooner, and the buffalo. 
This old-time lobbyist perhaps still haunts 
our state legislatures; there may be even 
occasional suggestions of his presence 
around Washington; the outright purchaser 
of votes, however, has not been manifest 
about the Capitol for a good many years. 

As his successor appeared a new molder 
of legislation. Instead of using directly 
the lobby, our great financial interests ac- 
quired the habit of directly annexing the 
Senate and House chambers themselves. 
Men came to Washington, especially to the 
Senate, representing, not the state which 
ostensibly had sent them, but these great 
private interests. We had Senators, not 
from New York, or Missouri, or Colorado, 
but from the railroads, the banks, the min- 
ing and the lumber interests. In 1894 the 
newspapers recognized this situation by 
generally referring to the Senators who had 
betrayed their party on the sugar schedule 
as the “Senators from Havemeyer.” 
Clearly this form of lobbying was much 
more dangerous, much more “insidious” 
than the practices of the old Central Pacific 
days. It was a kind of corruption that 
was exceedingly difficult totrace. It nulli- 
fied popular government. 

But this régime likewise is rapidly 
passing. There are few men in Congress 
to-day who can be definitely pointed out 
as representing, not themselves or their 
committees, but seekers of special privilege. 
All our politics, in the last ten years, has 
focussed on attempts to drive this element 
out of public life.. The word “‘progressive,” 
as used by both parties, means this more 
than anything else. Such political leaders 
as have really won public confidence in the 
last decade have done so because they have 
embodied this idea. Last fall, the Demo- 
cratic Party won a national election upon 
this issue. 

It may safely be assumed, therefore, 
that our representative institutions have 
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survived these two forms of lobbying — 
outright purchase and outright represen- 
tation. Wecannot assume, however, that 
private interests who have favors to seek 
from the Government will abandon their 
efforts to control legislation. In the last 
few years they have elaborated what is 
perhaps an even more pernicious method 
of obtaining results. The political hap- 
penings of that period have emphasized one 
important fact: that the final governing 
force in the United States is public opinion. 
It is public opinion that has driven the 
corruptionists from our legislative halls 
and restored the agencies of government to 
the people; that has opened the eyes of 
the public on such important matters as 
railroad rates, rebates, trust control, 
the exploitation of natural resources, the 
sins of the judiciary and the tariff. Since, 
in the United States, public opinion, and 
not Congress or the President, is king, 
the man who controls public opinion will 
easily control the nation itself. And in 
recent years, the forces of privilege have 
aimed at doing precisely this thing. The 
men who now seek special favors of Con- 
gress rely almost exclusively upon the 
manipulation of public sentiment. They 
do not bribe, or give free passes, or pay 
election expenses; they attempt to make 
the legislator think that the thing that 
they want is the thing the public wants. 
They do not go for the man, except only 
occasionally; they send his constituents 
after him. The favor-seeking classes 
apparently remain quiescent themselves; 
the real persuasion is done by newspapers, 
magazines, public lecturers, publicity 
agents, letter-writers, petition-signers, and 
telegram-senders. The new lobby has 
seized upon everything that plays a part 
in forming what is apparently enlightened 
and independent public sentiment. 
Probably the most adroit and exper- 
ienced practitioners of this new art are 
the seekers of tariff favors. Whenever 
there is a suggestion of tariff revision or of 
legislation that may adversely affect the 
tariff schedules, representatives of these 
interests descend upon Washington. Im- 
mediately all the well-known engines of 
public opinion start working. And prob- 
ably of all protected interests the most 
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industrious and insistent are the sugar men. 
This is the branch of the lobbying industry 
with which | have chiefly come into contact. 
My own state, Colorado, leads all others in 
the production of beet sugar. It was during 
my term as governor that the sugar in- 
dustry began; as governor, | made the first 
contract for the sale of public lands to the 
sugar growers. I have, therefore, had 
opportunity enough to study at first hand 
their methods of propaganda. ‘These sev- 
eral sugar industries — the beet growers, 
the cane growers of Louisiana and Hawaii 
— have for years maintained regular and 
expensive headquarters in Washington. 
These offices have served chiefly for the 
dissemination of information on the sugar 
question. Their purpose has been to 
cultivate or accelerate public sentiment 
favorable to maintaining a high protective 
duty on sugar. 

The head of the beet sugar men, Mr. 
Henry T. Oxnard, still retains some ex- 
ternal traits of the old-fashioned lobbyist. 
He has the secretive manner which we 
associate with the professional promoter 
of legislation; he talks quietly; is inclined 
to take you entirely into his confidence; 
is still a good deal of a button-holer and 
entertainer. Mr. Oxnard was the man 
whose struggling efforts to start the beet 
industry I did something to encourage as 
governor of Colorado. It is hardly neces- 
sary, however, for me to attempt to draw 
his portrait. He did that pretty suc- 
cinctly himself in his recent appearance 
before the Senate lobby committee. Mr. 
Oxnard, who is now 53 years old, prides 
himself, and justly, upon the fact that he 
represents the third generation of his family 
in the sugar industry. The Oxnards and 
the Havemeyers are the two great sugar 
families of America. With them the 
sugar industries have been for many years 
practically baronial seigniories. The wars 
of the Havemeyers and the Oxnards have 
been as famous, in their way, as the medie- 
val struggles of the Percys and the Doug- 
lases. For the last twenty-three years, as 
Mr. Oxnard himself recently testified, he 
has maintained headquarters in Washing- 
ton, from which he has kept a weather eye 
on Congress. He has mingled with Rep- 
resentatives and Senators; in twenty years 
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“he would not be surprised ”’ if he has spent 
$460,000 influencing public opinion, though 
“not one cent was ever spent in an illegit- 
imate way.” “You can spend a lot of 
money” he added, coming to the point, 
“jn newspapers and periodicals.” Pre- 
cisely how he had spent this money Mr. 
Oxnard did not reveal; when asked for 
the books of the American Sugar Beet 
Association, he found himself unable to 
give them up, as they had been burned. 
This conflagration took place two years 
ago; since that time, said Mr. Oxnard, the 


-association had been keeping no books 


whatever. The purpose of these large 
expenditures, however, was perfectly plain. 
It was to avert “disaster” to the sugar 
industry — to prevent Mr. Oxnard and 
his fellow sugar capitalists from being 
“ruined.” Ruination meant a lowering of 
the duty on sugar — or, what was scarcely 
foreseen until the present session, its entire 
removal. Whenever there was the slight- 
est suspicion that the sugar schedule was 
to be affected, Mr. Oxnard always regularly 
made his appearance in Congress. He 
somewhat exultingly recited his exploits 
in this direction. He fought Cuban reci- 
procity, the annexation of Hawaii, the 
Wilson bill of 1894, the Dingley bill of 
1897, and the provision of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill that admitted .300,000 tons of 
sugar free from the Philippines. 

However, Congress has not absorbed all 
of Mr. Oxnard’s attention, for the stock 
market has made certain demands upon 
his time. When he organized the Ameri- 
can Beet Sugar Company, Mr. Oxnard 
explained, he had poured in $15,000,000 of 
“watered stock.” He also described how 
he had succeeded in selling his watered 
stock at prices ranging from $15 to $50 a 
share. It also appeared that the profits 
in the sugar beet business were not dis- 
heartening. The Senate Committee dis- 
covered that his company had been earning 
something more than 15 per cent. on the 
original investment for the last decade. 

For many years Mr. Oxnard, as head of 
the American Sugar Beet Association, per- 
sonally directed the publicity campaign. 
Two years ago, however, he retired, hand- 
ing over the reins to Mr. Truman 


Palmer and Mr. C. C. Hamlin. Mr. 
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Palmer, in his early life an experienced 
newspaper man, has in late years acquired 
fame as a beet sugar statistician and expert. 
He calls his Washington office a “ research 
bureau,” is proud of the fact that he has 
“the finest sugar library in the world,” 
and has a scientific as well as a journalistic 
interest in his subject. Indeed, he appar- 
ently divides his time between a search for 
the “‘one-germ-seed’”’ and a pursuit of 
newspaper exploitation. For several years 
Mr. Palmer has drawn a salary of $10,000; 
his associate, Mr. C. C. Hamlin, is even a 
higher priced man, his salary having been 
$15,000. Mr. Palmer’s chief activities 
have apparently been in securing wide 
circulation for his sugar ideas at public 
expense. Three years ago he wrote an 
elaborately illustrated pamphlet on “Sugar 
at a Glance’’— a complete treatment of the 
subject from the beet sugar side. Mr. 
Palmer succeeded in having this printed 
as a Senate document; he even made 
numerous alterations in the copy as it 
was passing through the press. He sent 
320,000 copies through the mails at govern- 
ment expense — thereby saving $3,200 in 
postage. Mr. Palmer has testified that 
obliging Senators and Congressmen had 
made many other of his lucubrations public 
documents, and permitted him to use their 
franking privilege on an extensive scale. 
Almost 1,771,000 “‘documents” of this 
kind, said Mr. Palmer, he had “franked”’ 
to all parts of the United States. His 
associate, Mr. Hamlin, has manufactured 
public opinion in other ways. He has 
inspired many petitions to Congressmen 
and induced public men everywhere to 
write letters indorsing the Oxnard view- 
point. He attempted to secure control of 
the Chicago Inter-Ocean and use it as an 
organ of the sugar men. “The influence of 
the paper,” he wrote, “as well as Mr. 
Hinman’s personal influence would be of 
great value to us. Mr. Hinman’s friends 
are among the strongest men in public life 
in. Washington.” Mr. Hamlin, according 
to his own statements, prepared the sugar 
paragraphs in the Republican campaign 
text book of 1912. ‘“The sugar question 
will be handled subject to our approval,” 
he wrote; “in fact, the matter is being 
furnished by us.” He paid a Washington 
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correspondent $125 a month to write 
articles favorable to the sugar cause. 

For years the Hawaiian cane sugar 
growers have maintained offices in Wash- 
ington for a similar purpose. For the 
last three years Mr. Sidney Ballou, once 
a supreme court judge in Honolulu, has 
served as its head — at a salary of $10,000 
a year. Mr. Ballou has specialized on the 
country press. He is a past-master in the 
art of “boiler plate.” Attentive readers 
of country weeklies —and small city 
dailies, for that matter — are frequently 
struck by the peculiar typographical ap- 
pearance of certain inside pages. The 
printing has a splotchy effect; the type used 
is distinctly different from the rest of the 
“make-up.” The literary matter is of a 
general character — special articles, an 
occasional story, an illustration or two, 
perhaps a humorous department. These 
pages have no local news; they could be 
printed with appropriateness in any part 
of the country. Such matter is technically 
known as “boiler plate,” and ‘‘patent in- 
sides.” Special agencies in the larger cities 
prepare this literature, set it up, and make 
stereotype plates which they send to their 
country subscribers. For $1.50 these small 
papers thus obtain an entire page of 
printed matter. 

But there is one way they can obtain it 
fornothing. Interested people, such as the 
Hawaiian sugar men, prepare boiler plate 
and send it gratis to any paper that will 
print it. They deftly work into such 
articles paragraphs here and there that 
are intended to help their cause. There 
will be an elaborate article, for example, 
on the cost of living — with an explanation 
that the price of sugar has nothing to do 
with this increased cost. They will run 
long interviews with Dr. Wiley and Ex- 
secretary Wilson of the Department of 
Agriculture, on the development of the 
sugar industry. There will be articles on 
such non-committal subjects as the Panama 
Canal and Hawaii — invariably, however, 
certain paragraphs are tucked in, helpful 
to the cane sugar men. Mr. Ballou also 
sends mimeograph material which the 
country press can set up and print itself. 
This is known in the newspaper professton 
as ‘“‘canned editorials.’”’ Sometimes the 
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papers will publish these offerings under a 
Washington date line, with the accom- 
panying legend, “From our own corres- 
pondent.” In the main they are impartial 
discussions of current news; always, how- 
ever, there is something somewhere about 
sugar and the need of a higher tariff. In 
addition, Mr. Ballou sends a daily sugar 
bulletin to newspapers, Congressmen, Cab- - 
inet officers, and the White House. In 
the last few months he has spent large 
sums advertising the merits of sugar pro- 
tection in the Washington press. 

These men and their numerous subor- 
dinates constitute what is known as the 
“sugar lobby” in Washington. They make 
their presence felt upon every Senator and 
Representative. Being a new Senator, 
circumstances led them to concentrate 
their energies upon myself. I was a 
member of the Finance Committee, which 
has charge of the tariff bill. The Senators 
from some of the other sugar states, for 
example, had already taken a stand against 
the bill. Above all, if the sugar interests 
could win over myself and my associate, 
Mr. Shafroth, they could defeat the tariff 
bill—the Democratic majority in the 
Senate being so small. 

They began their work in the early days 
of the Colorado campaign. My position 
on the sugar issue was well known. | have 
always taken my stand on the traditional 
Democratic ground of a tariff for revenue. 
Thus | have always advocated a low duty, 
for revenue purposes, on sugar. I have 
not advocated a protective duty on sugar 
or anything else. | have expressed my 
convictions on all possible occasions. There 
has not been a sugar crisis in the last 
fifteen years in which | have not taken the 
deepest interest. All that time sugar has 
figured largely in Colorado politics. | 
remember sitting in the Senate gallery in 
1902 listening to the debate on the Philip- 
pine bill. My old law partner of eighteen 
years’ standing, Senator T. M. Patterson, 
of Colorado, then made an impassioned 
speech against admitting Philippine sugar 
to American ports. Shortly afterward | 
congratulated him on having made the 
best protection speech | had ever heard 
on that subject. In 1908, | opposed the 
proposition to include in the Democratic 
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reporter with a request that | define my 


platform of Colorado a declaration against 
admitting Philippine sugar. On all these 


occasions the sugar lobby has been alert. 


and active. 

| have been much struck with the way 
its membership has increased. As far back 
as 1876, when the treaty with Hawaii was 
negotiated, you will find that the native 
growers were bitterly opposed to admitting 
Hawaiian sugar. They were going to 
be “ruined.’”’ Once admitted, Hawaiian 
sugar men joined the combine in its 
efforts to keep out everybody else. When 
the admittance of Porto Rican products 
was before Congress, these several interests 
again set up the cry of “‘ruination.”” Once 
admitted, however, Porto Rico growers 
likewise joined the lobby that was fighting 
other sugar countries. They all opposed 
the proposition in the Payne-Aldrich bill 
admitting 300,000 tons of Philippine sugar 
free. Again they were to be “ruined.” 
Now that the Philippine growers have 
access to our markets, their representatives 
have joined their old adversaries against 
opening the gates to other countries. 

It should be remembered that all this 
time, in spite of the pressure brought to 
bear in my own state, | have stood for a 
low sugar tariff. | made my campaign 
for the Senate last fall largely upon that 
issue. The people elected me knowing my 
position; the legislature confirmed their 
voice with the same understanding. My 
principal opponent was Mr. Waterman, the 
general counsel of the Great Western Sugar 
Company; naturally, the sugar interests 
lined up solidly behind him. All these 
people whose activities | have described — 
the men we know in Washington as the 
sugar lobby — worked hard against me. 
Mr. Truman Palmer’s masterpiece, “Sugar 
at a Glance” was scattered all over the 
state — we have since learned at the ex- 
pense of the Government. These things, 
however, did not deceive the people of 
Colorado. The voters themselves did not 
believe in the high sugar duty; the sugar 
companies are far from popular; and Mr. 
Palmer, Mr. Oxnard, and the rest lost 
their battle. 

However, the sugar capitalists did not 
surrender gracefully. A few days after 
the election the Denver Post sent a 
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position on sugar. As I had repeatedly 
defined it in the campaign, the question was 
an impertinent one. It seemed to imply 
that | might change now that | had carried 
the election. 

Therefore, | simply told the reporter to 
read the Democratic platform. The Den- 
ver Post then “went for’ me hard. It 
printed cartoons, interviews, and editorials 
—the burden of which was that | was 
going to Washington with the expressed 
intention of “destroying Colorado’s great- 
est industry.” It threw out hints that 
“it was not too late for Colorado to re- 
pudiate me.” What it meant was that the 
legislature could repudiate the popular 
choice. 

My old friend, Ex-senator Patterson, 
although not sympathizing with my sugar 
ideas, supported me loyally in the cam- 
paign, and was the first to resent the sug- 
gestion that the legislature should betray 
the popular will. | am convinced that 
the sugar lobby, led by Mr. Charles Boet- 
cher, of the Great Western company, was 
back of this campaign. 

Once | was elected, the sugar interests 
tried to tie my.hands. One of their plans 
was to get a resolution passed by the Dem- 
ocratic legislature calling for as high a 
duty on sugar as possible. This resolu- 
tion was then withdrawn. It was intro- 
duced and passed in modified form the 
next month. Obviously, | could not be 
bound by it. 

Before | came to Washington the sugar 
people began to pay me calls. The first 
was Mr. C. S. Morey, president of the 
Great Western Sugar Company. He is 
an old friend and neighbor. 

“Now I am not going to make any bones 
over saying that we didn’t want you as 
Senator,” he began. “But you’re elected, 
and why can’t we talk this over? We 
cannot submit to a reduction of more than 
25 per cent.” 

“But you said in the campaign that any 
reduction at all would ruin you,” I| re- 
minded him. And then we fell to discuss- 
ing other aspects of the case. As he ex- 
pressed a willingness to answer questions, 
| took the opportunity to extract certain 
information. Like all the sugar companies 
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the Great Western is grossly overcap- 
italized. Their demand that we pay high 
prices for sugar is merely that we help 
them pay dividends on large quantities 
of watered stock, to say nothing of 
high salaries and other extravagances. 
Mr. Morey, for example, gets $35,000 
a year. 

“Is it true, Mr. Morey, tha 
company cut a melon of $53 a share?”’ 

“Well, we did make some profit,” he 
admitted. 

“Then I’m told that when you formed 
your company you exchanged your stock 
one for twor”’ 

“Yes, that’s so.” 

“I’m also told that your whole outfit 
cost less than $15,000,000 and that you 
issued $25,000,000 capital against it.” 

He agreed that this was true also. 

“Now you've sold your stock at a good 
price, haven’t your” 

we 

We then discussed the prices at which 
the trust sells its product in Colorado. 
That is one of the reasons that Colorado 
consumers believe in a low duty. Al- 
though we are a great sugar-producing 
State, our sugar costs us more than it does 
the people of Kansas and Nebraska. The 
trust charges us the Kansas price and then 
adds to it the amount of the freight rates 
from Missouri River points. The fact that 
our sugar has never been outside our own 
state does not matter. | asked Mr. 
Morey why he did this. 

“Well, if Colorado bought its sugar 
from New York it would have to pay the 
freight rate, wouldn’t it?” 

“It seems to me,” | said, “that you sugar 
people are protected from competition 
in two ways. The tariff protects you and 
the railroads do also—and apparently 
you add the amounts in each case to the 
price of sugar in Colorado.” 

My next important caller was Mr. 
Charles Boetcher. He “‘wanted to con- 
gratulate me,” and to “talk things over.” 

“We're up against it,” he said. “We 
are going to be ruined. You and Shafroth 
can save us.” 

The interview, however, did not ter- 
minate satisfactorily for Mr. Boetcher. 
But as soon as | reached Washington the 


your 
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lobby renewed its efforts. My position 
on the sugar question somewhat changed 
as a result of developments in Washington. 
| had never advocated free sugar; | had 
always stood for a low revenue duty. But 
free sugar — at least free sugar in three 
years — now became the party programme. 
And the party policy naturally became 
my policy. Thenew Administration would 
succeed or fail in its tariff bill; | did not 
purpose to wreck it at the outset by bolting 
on the sugar schedule. The many visitors 
] received did not influence me in the other 
direction. They all came — Mr. Oxnard, 
Mr. Ballou, Mr. Palmer, Ex-governor 
Carter of Hawaii, and the representatives 
of Porto Rico. Mr. Oxnard was the most 
solicitous; he called several times. I ex- 
plained to him that | should follow my 
party on this question. 

“If the party stands for free sugar,” 
said Mr. Oxnard, “‘you people will be here 
in Washington debating the matter when 
the snow is flying in November.” 

All these calls, however, struck me as 
somewhat half-hearted and futile; | think 
my visitors did it more as a matter of form 
and tradition, not really expecting to 
accomplish much. They relied upon other 
methods to bring me toterms. The postal 
service and the telegraph wires are the 
popular modern methods of lobbying. 
This cyclone, however, was not entirely 
unexpected. In fact | received letters 
from friends in Colorado telling me that 
it was on the way. “Accelerators” of 
public sentiment were scouring the state 
in the interest of a “public opinion’ cam- 
paign. One company offered a prize for 
the best letter in defense of the Colorado 
sugar industry — this letter to be addressed 
to Colorado’s Senators and Congressmen. 
Several great Colorado newspapers, espe- 
cially that of my old friend, Ex-senator 
Patterson, the Rocky Mountain News, 
opened their batteries against me. Large 
employers of labor were circulating 
petitions to be forwarded to me. People 
everywhere were importuned to write me 
letters or to send telegrams. Several cor- 
respondents inclosed circulars which made 
clear as daylight the mechanism behind 
these communications. For example, here 
is a circular which the Great Western Sugar 
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Company, of Longmont, Colo., sent to all 
it employees: 


THE GREAT WESTERN SUGAR COMPANY, 
Longmont Factory. 
LoncmontT, CoLo., May 12, 1913. 
To THE EMPLOYEES OF THE LONGMONT FACTORY: 

You have heard so much of the tariff bill and 
its probable effect on our industry that many 
of you think, no doubt, that it is only a scare 
and that the Sugar Company will not be hurt 
by it. 

I want to say to each one of you in all earnest- 
ness that it is a very serious proposition to each 
and every employee of the Great Western Sugar 
Company. 

If the present bill, as it has been passed by 
the House of Representatives, should be passed 
by the United States Senate, which it has every 
chance of being, we would not be able to pay 
more than $4.50 per ton for beets, if that much, 
and you all know that the acreage grown for 
$4.50 per ton will be so small that not more 
than two or three of our nine factories could 
be operated, and you all know also that idle 
factories mean idle men. 

As employees of the company, interested in 
keeping the factories in operation, will you not 
each one write a letter to the Hon. Charles S. 
Thomas, United States Senate, and the Hon. 
John F. Shafroth, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C., asking that they use their 
influence to have the “Free-sugar-in-three- 
years” clause eliminated in the tariff bill? 

Your letter will have just as much influence 
with those gentlemen as any letter they will 
receive, and we would ask that you show your 
interest in the state at large as well as the 
company you are working for by doing this, 
advising the head of your department when you 
have written this letter. \f you are a Democrat 
and will so state in your letter, it will carry 
even more weight with the gentlemen, as I do 
not think any Democrat in Colorado antici- 
pated any such sweeping reduction as is con- 
templated in this bill. 

Very truly yours, 
N. R. McCreery, 
Manager. 


The following form may be used to suggest 
ideas: 


We prefer that a letter be written in your 
own words, but if necessary you may copy this 
one. 

Be sure to send two letters. One to Senator 
C. S. Thomas and one to Senator John F. 
Shafroth. A third letter to Hon. Woodrow 


Wilson, President of the United States, Wash- 
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ington, D. C., will do a lot of good. If you are 


a Democrat, tell them so. It will carry more 
weight. 


Here follows the model letter the 


employees were asked to imitate: 


Hon. 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Sir: 

The undersigned respectfully protest against 
any law being passed that will do away with 
the duty on sugar. We believe that free sugar 
will mean the closing of many, if not all, the 
sugar factories in the state and the throwing 
out of employment of hundreds of factory 
employees as well as the thousands employed 
in the beet fields. This will mean decreased 
values of land and city property. 

We respectfully ask your consideration of the 
thousands of farmers and working men in 
Colorado who will be hurt by such action. 

Many of these people who are now making 
vigorous protest against this reduction sup- 
ported you in the election, feeling themselves 
secure in your promise that you would not harm 
legitimate industry and which pledge cannot 
be faithfully fulfilled if you destroy one of 
Colorado’s greatest industries by the passage 
of a bill calling for free sugar. 

Yours very truly 





Especially significant, I think, are the 
words which |—not Mr. McCreery — 
have italicized. Each employee was di- 
rected to notify the head of his department 
when he had written the letter. Any man 
who did not so notify his boss could, there- 
fore, be put down as not having obeyed 
instructions. This, of course, is a partic- 
ularly gross form of intimidation; and yet 
these letters, forced out of dependent 
workmen by what was virtually a threat, 
the Senators were expected to accept as 
representations of public sentiment. 

Judging from my mail the employees of 
the sugar factories took the hint. As an 
evidence of their industry | have a mass of 
several thousand letters and telegrams — 
either in the form or the spirit of the copy 
set for them by the employers. All other 
sugar factory towns evidently followed the 
exampleof Longmont. Between the lines of 
this correspondence | think I can detect the 
influence of the traveling publicity expert. 
For example, one day I received a large 
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batch of letters and telegrams from a 
particular town. Next day I received 
another batch from another town. Next 
day there arrived a consignment from still 
another place. What interests me is that 
every day nearly all my correspondence evi- 
dently emanated from the same place and 
that this place changed from day to day. 
Am | wrong in concluding that an industri- 
ous sugar agent is proceeding from town to 
town? That he manufactures public sen- 
timent against me in one place and then 
passes on to a new field? Moreover, these 
communications reveal that in many 
communities one man has written them 
all, although different names are signed. 
This universal writer has hardly taken the 
trouble to hide his tracks. He sticks out 
everywhere. In the vast majority of 
cases, the phraseology is identical. For 
example, on May 12th, | received a dozen 
telegrams from Julesburg, Colo., as follows: 


We urge you to vote for an open debate in 
the Senate on the sugar tariff — Colorado’s 
industries are at least entitled to be heard. 


If the twelve men who signed these 
telegrams sent them spontaneously, isn’t 
it something of a miracle that all twelve 
should have written them in identically 
the same words? Moreover, all these 
telegrams were addressed to Charles “H.”’ 
Thomas — whereas my middle initial is 
“S.” How amazing that all twelve men 
should have made the same mistake 
in my name! Either one man wrote all 
twelve messages or we have here a 
sensational instance of mental telepathy. 
However, I have some direct evidence 
upon this point. On May 1st, | received 
this telegram from a town in Colorado: 


Senator C. S. THOMAS, 
Washington, D. C. 

A large majority of the people in this vicinity 
desire your support in protecting the beet 
sugar industry. 

JoHN JONEs. 

A few days later | received this letter 
from Mr. Jones (the name, of course, is 
not the real name—it might embarrass 
the writer should | make it public): 

My dear Senator Thomas: 

My personal views on the sugar question are 

similar to your own. The message was 
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sent upon the request of —, Chairman 
of the County Central Committee (Democratic) 
who is also an employee of the American Beet 
Sugar Company, who, | ‘suppose, paid for the 
message. 

This matter was taken up with me by ——— 
over the long distance and | authorized him 
to send the message over my signature. |, 
however, did not dictate the message. 

Very respectfully, 
JouNn JONEs. 

The sugar interests, however, did not 
limit their activities to stirring up individ- 
uals. Their favorite plan was to get after 
influential institutions — banks, insurance 
companies, chambers of commerce, com- 
mercial clubs, real estate exchanges, clear- 
ing houses, trust companies, milling and 
elevator companies, and hotels. Some- 
times the ‘“‘accelerators” could work from 
these institutions down to individuals. 
Thus the Denver Clearing House sent 
notices to local banks to join in the protest. 
As a matter of fact the sugar companies 
deposit with or control a number of 
banks in Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, 
Durango, Longmont, and other places, 
whose codperation was a matter of course. 
These banks in turn could enlist the 
activities of their customers — especially 
their borrowers. One day | received 148 
telegrams from institutions of this kind 
—all which bore traces of an identical 
origin. Long petitions from the same 
sources also found their way to Washing- 
ton. Sometimes the organization sending 
them had the flimsiest kind of an existence. 
For example, I received this telegram 
from Grand Junction: 


SENATOR CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
The Resolution which the Mesa County 
Business Association presented in Colorado 
against the three-year clause in your sugar 
schedule is an absolute fake. The organization 
has not been in existence for three years and was 
used to secure unfair and unwarranted expres- 
sion. The people here in the Grand Junction 
chamber of commerce refuse to take any action 
on the resolution. The people of western 
Colorado showed by their vote that they want 
revision downward on sugar and wool and are 
behind you in your stand for the Administration 
measure. 
GRAND JuNCcTION, CoLo., May 27th, 1913. 



































In all this I had one consolation, and it 
was a great one. I received almost as 
manycommunications approving my course 
as I did disapproving it. I could almost 
tell, by looking at a letter, whether it 
was for or against. A neatly typewritten 
document on a formidable letter-head 
usually meant harsh criticism; a roughly 
written letter — or a hastily pencilled 
postal card — meant friendly approbation. 
In other words, while the large business 
man took a stand against me, the ordinary 
citizen placed himself on my side. The 
sugar factories opposed free sugar; the 
Colorado sugar grower and consumer 
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favored it. What I especially liked was 
that those approving letters were spon- 
taneous — not ‘“‘worked up.” The only 
criticism against the other kind is that they 
were not spontaneous. No legislator has 
any grievance against a constituent who 
writes disapproving his course; it is his 
right ;and we welcomesuch correspondence. 
All that we insist upon is that the letters 
be sincere — not promoted and sometimes 
written and signed by interested persons. 
This practice is really a great national evil 
— the last weapon in the arsenal of selfish 
people who seek to control legislation for 
their own ends. 
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WHAT THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
SCIENCE OF PHILANTHROPY BY EXPERT 


IS DOING TO DEVELOP THE 
INVESTIGATIONS AND BY 


NEW 


SPREADING THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE BEST METHODS THROUGH 
AN ORIGINAL AND EFFECTIVE SYSTEM OF PUBLICITY 


BY 


FRANK MARSHALL WHITE 


NE day last July I called upon 

Dr. Hastings H. Hart, the 

director of the Department 

of Child Helping of the Rus- 

sell Sage Foundation. As I 

entered his office he was looking over a pile 
of typewritten sheets nearly three inches 
thick that had been handed to him by a 
man who left as | came in. This was a 
study of the Pennsylvania child helping 
agencies and institutions by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, aided by the Pennsyl- 
vania State Conference of Charities, under 
the direction of Dr. W. H. Slingerland. 
Dr. Slingerland had just left. His report 
covered a comprehensive investigation of 
240 separate agencies; it is to be used ina 
programme for state betterment by Penn- 
sylvania. At work on a similar report on 
conditions in Maryland was Miss Florence 
L. Lattimore, associate director of the De- 
partment of Child Helping. Although no 
report has yet been made of this investi- 
gation, it has already resulted in securing 
a new superintendent and the reorganiza- 





tion of one institution in the state (no 
word of which has reached the news- 
papers), and in negotiations that were 
then pending to place a private institution 
under state control. 

At the time of this visit Dr. Hart had 
an agent in Vermont — a state he describes 
as not rich or socially progressive, that is 
waking up to its backwardness — studying 
its almshouses, jails, and orphan and juven- 
ile asylums. He had just assigned another 
agent to investigate the institutions for 
children in the state of Washington, which 
is expecting a great increase of population 
on the opening of the Panama Canal and is 
making intelligent preparation for it. On 
his desk was another of the Foundation’s 
recently completed reports that involved 
the study of the entire child-helping sys- 
tem of California and the investigation of 
76 institutions and 8 societies. Just 
finished was a complete, illustrated report, 
that will soon be published, of everything 
that is being done in the United States 
for crippled children. In one week Dr. 
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Hart had received visits by appointment 
from three architects who had received 
commissions to draw plans for institutions 
for children. One of these architects was 
from Los Angeles and the other two from 
Cincinnati. Dr. Hare took them to see 
four model institutions, where they met 
the men who could give them exactly the 
information they desired. Without the 
assistance of the Foundation these archi- 
tects would have required weeks to as- 
certain what Dr. Hart was able to put 
them in the way of learning in as many 
days — which is a part of his routine. 

Probably few people realize that chari- 
table homes for children are in need of 
any except pecuniary assistance. The 
work of the Department of Child Helping, 
however, has shown with startling clearness 
that such institutions do need the help of 
a central, impartial, and well-equipped 
bureau, qualified to give advice and in- 
struction and to conduct investigations. 
For example, an investigation by the 
Foundation of infant mortality brought to 
light the fact that, in the case of many 
of these charitable institutions, committing 
a child to their care meant to condemn it 
to death. In one of these institutions 8 
children of every 9 died within a year. 
In another, 57 were received and 54 of 
them died before 12 months were up. 

Shortly before my visit Dr. Hart had 
received a letter asking for up-to-date 
information with regard to institutions for, 
and the care of, children, from the Loyal 
Order of Moose, a fraternal organiza- 
tion with a membership of 500,000, every 
one of whom is to pay one dollar a year for 
the care of its orphans and children of 
neglected education, for whom it is estab- 
lishing a school on 1,300 acres of land in 
Aurora, Ill. About the same time, among 
a score of other letters Dr. Hart was send- 
ing out in one day, was one in response 
to a similar request from Mr. D. K. 
Clink, of Chicago, promoter of the National 
Commercial Travelers’ Orphans’ Home 
and School. As this letter is typical of 
the varied information sent out from 
the different divisions of the Founda- 
tion, indicating as it does mastery of the 
subject under discussion, it seems worth 
while to give part of its contents: 
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about 45,000 traveling men 
belonging to traveling men’s associations in 


There are 
the United States. In that case you should 
have about 1,000 deaths yearly. If these each 
left two children unable to provide for them- 
selves, that would mean 2,000 a year. 

In the whole United States there are about 
112 children in orphan asylums for every 
hundred thousand people. If the traveling 
men with their families number 2,000,000, at 
that rate you would have 2,000 children for 
orphanages; but out of these thrifty families 
it is fair to expect that there would not be more 
than one half as many children sent to orphan- 
ages as among the poor. That would mean at 
the outside about 1,000 children. 

The cost of suitable buildings and equipment 
for orphanages these days is $1,000 to $1,500 
per bed. To build for 1,000 children would 
cost from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. The 
maintenance of children in orphan asylums costs 
from $150 to $250 yearly per child; 1,000 
children at $250 each would cost $250,000 a 
year. 

Your committee will want to consider very 
carefully the question whether they propose 
to establish a national institution to cover the 
whole country. There are some serious ob- 
jections to this plan, for the reason that, in 
most cases, it means a permanent separation of 
the children from their mothers. This suggests 
the importance of establishing proper conditions 
for the admission of children tosuchinstitutions. 
There should be careful study to determine 
whether the children should be taken from their 
mothers. 

If your committee should decide to build, 
there will be a long line of questions to be 
determined, including the location, the question 
of buying a site or accepting it by donation, 
the size of the institution, the building material, 
the adoption of the cottage or congregate plan, 
the question of schools, industrial education, 
etc., and the questions of government and of 
administration. 

Any service that may be rendered by this 
office will be rendered without charge. We 
have no axe to grind. Our only desire will 
be to help you get what you are working for. 

How long would it be likely to take the 
average man unfamiliar with the subject 
to secure the information that Dr. Hart 
was able to put on one sheet of paper? 
And experts in all the other divisions of 
the Foundation are rendering the same 
kind of service when called upon by men or 
women engaged in work for social improve- 
ment. The Foundation’s publications on 
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ADVENTURES OF MR.TAXPAYER 
With a Municipal Budget and Without 

























How One City Now How a City 
SUPPOSES KNOWS 


the Money is Spent where the Money Goes 








CAUSES OF DEPENDENCY 


Ais shown by 4iree Months Observation'in Newburgh 





Many of these causes are removable through co-operative effort 











ONE WAY TO MAKE 


STATISTICS INTERESTING 


THESE EXHIBITS FROM THE SURVEY OF NEWBURGH, N. Y., ARE EXAMPLES OF A NEW ART OF PUBLICITY BY WHICH 
THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION ATTRACTS PUBLIC ATTENTION TO THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DRY FACTS 


child helping comprises more than a score 
of books and pamphlets. 

These activities of the Department of 
Child Helping are typical of the spirit and 
purpose and method of all ten depart- 
ments whose codrdinate work makes up 
the achievement of the Foundation. 

The Russell Sage Foundation grew out 
of conversations between Mrs. Sage and 
Mr. Robert W. and Mr. Henry de Forest. 
These men were her legal advisers as well 
as her personal friends. They both have 
given liberally of money, time, and 
thought to philanthropic work, and Mrs. 
Sage was especially fortunate in having 
their advice in her search for a proper 
outlet for her philanthropic purposes. 

The purpose of the Foundation is 
“the improvement of social and living con- 
ditions in the United States,” by any means 


which shall seem expedient, including re- 
search, publication, education, and the 
establishment, aid, or maintenance of 
charitable or benevolent activities or 
institutions. In her letter of April to, 
1907, which is her deed of gift, Mrs. Sage 
further defines the scope of the Founda- 
tion, and makes plain the wide vision of 
its usefulness that lay behind her gift. 
In that letter she wrote: 


The scope of the Foundation is not only 
national but it is broad. It should, however, 
preferably not undertake to do that which 
is now being done or is likely to be effectively 
done by other individuals or other agencies. 
It should be its aim to take up the larger and 
more difficult problems, and to take them up 
so far as possible in such a manner as to secure 
coéperation and aid in their solution. In 
some instances it may wisely initiate movements, 





‘ 9, : 
AN HOUR A DAY FOR NEWBURGHS HEALTH | 
Newbungtis health officer devotes one hout aday to guard the health of 29,000 people { 
What He Does in One Hour A Day 
t Examine children for labor certificates 
2-Take chaige of insane persons pending commitment 
3 Examine bacleriological specimens for diplheriaand tubers 
4-Give attention to complaints 
5 Supervise the work of the department 
What An Eight-Hou r-a- Day Health Officer Would Do 
4-Do all of the above and have time todo it better 
2-Supervise his subordinates 
3-Study health conditions 
4-Organize campaigns against disease 


Will Newburgh pay for a full-time health officer? 





IS NEWBURGH SATISFIED WITH THIS 
SMALL SCHOOL EXPENDITURE? 


SCHOOL COST PER PUPIL 











New Rochelle 61.74 
MtVernon 54.87 
Auburn 46.78 
Niagrealalls 42.71 





Cities 25,000 to 35,000 People 
(Figures based on average daily attendance) 














BETTER THAN CAMPAIGN SPEECHES TO INFLUENCE PUBLIC OPINION 


THE APPEAL TO THE EYE IS PRACTICALLY INSTANTANEOUS AND FOR THAT REASON MORE EFFECTIVE THAN 
EITHER SPOKEN OR WRITTEN ARGUMENT 
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in the expectation of having them maintain 
themselves unaided after once being started. 
In other instances it may start movements 
with the expectation of carrying them on itself. 


The trustees at one of their earliest 
meetings decided not to attempt to relieve 
individual or family need, partly because 
the trustees did not wish to free the phil- 
anthropic public of its responsibilities 
toward unfortunate members, and partly 
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A GRAPHIC COMPAR‘SON 


HOW THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION SHOWED THE 
YEARLY EXPENDITURE PER CHILD OF SCHOOL AGE IN 
THE SEVERAL STATES 


because they believed that the Foundation 
could accomplish more by attacking evil 
at its root and attempting to remove 
the causes of poverty, pain, and suffering, 
than in undertaking mere individual relief. 
It was decided that grants should not be 
made to colleges and universities, because 
these institutions were already provided 
for to a certain extent by Mr. Rockefeller’s 


General Education Board, and, incident- 
ally, through pensions, by Mr. Carnegie’s 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. Aid to churches of all denominations 
was also eliminated from the purposes of 
the Foundation. 

Since, in the summer of 1907, it began 
its work in two small offices in New York, 
the Foundation has developed into an 
institution that this fall will occupy its 
own 9-story building. It has ten direct 
divisions, each with a department head and 
staff of workers —.apart from its indirect 
work in coéperation with a score of other 
altruistic movements. It is in touch with 
250 charity organization societies, 900 
libraries, 900 mayors, and 800 school 
superintendents in the forty-eight states; 
it distributes between 200,000 and 300,000 
pieces of its own printed matter annually, 
an average of a thousand every working 
day in the year. 

The ten direct agencies of the Founda- 


_ tion, under the general direction of Mr. 


John M. Glenn, are the Charity Organiza- 
tion Department, the Department of Child 
Helping, the Department of Recreation, 
the Division of Education, the Division 
of Remedial Loans, the Committee on 
Women’s Work, the Department of Sur- 
veys and Exhibits, the Division of Stat- 
istics, the Southern Highland Division, 
and the Library. As is entirely logical 
in the scheme of an institution seeking 
permanent results, a great part of the 
work of the Foundation is among child- 
ren — the men and women of the next 
generation. 

As interesting and as important as any 
of the other work of the Foundation is 
that of the Charity Organization Depart- 
ment, directed by Miss Mary E. Rich- 
mond. This department studies the work 
of charity organizations in all parts of 
the country, digests the information it 
obtains, and acts as a clearing-house of 
this information with the purpose of raising 
the standards of charity work everywhere 
it can. It seeks to eliminate duplications 
of expenditure and time. 1|t makes special 
studies in field work on its own account and 
publishes its findings on them. It makes 
a special effort to get the best workers into 
the fields where they can be most useful. 
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Its labors and purposes and methods are 
really at the root of all the work of the 
other departments of the Foundation. It 
is teaching thousands of people that the 
causes of dependency are preventable ills, 
and how they may be prevented. 

The Department of Surveys and Ex- 
hibits is doing some of the most interesting 
and suggestive work of recent years to 
bring about better conditions in American 
cities. For example: A citizen stopped 
before one of the big stores in the main 
street of Newburgh, N. Y., one morning 
not long ago, to gaze, with a crowd that 
blocked the sidewalk, into the show window 
which, divested of its customary display of 
merchandise, was hung with perhaps 
forty charts, diagrams, and cartoons. 

“It’s the exhibit of the ‘survey’ the 
Russell Sage Foundation has been mak- 
ing and it ought not to be allowed,” 
indignantly responded a conservative resi- 
dent in the throng to a query of the other. 
“Just look at that chart with the dots 
showing the comparative number of 
churches and school houses to the saloons! 
And by Jove, that must be an infernal lie 
that Newburgh’s typhoid death rate is 
twice that of the whole state!” 

“It might be a good idea to clean up 
our water supply, and improve our school 
equipment — to remedy our deficiencies 
generally,” suggested a more progressive 
member of the crowd. 

But an immediate outcome of the 
Newburgh survey was that the mayor, 
who was at first very angry over the mak- 
ing public of the city’s typhoid death rate, 
ordered an investigation of the water shed. 
As a result plans are under way that will 
guarantee an uncontaminated water supply 
—which means the potential saving of 
many lives. This is one lesson of the 
survey: For several years the New York 
State Health Department in its annual 
reports has been calling attention to New- 
burgh’s high typhoid death rate, but this 
condition did not reach the notice of the 
people of the city. When the present 
health physician took office, he called 
attention to the matter through the press, 
but was promptly suppressed by property 
owners who feared that he would “hurt 
the city.”” When, however, the average 
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citizen learned that his own life and 
the lives of his family were in constant 
danger from the water supply, action was 
not delayed. 

In thirty-two other cities of the United 
States where, during the last five years, 
other agencies than the Russell Sage 
Foundation have made social surveys — 
some of them covering as many phases 
of civic life as possible, and others of 
more limited or more extensive scope — 
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“WHITE GOOD: BLACK BAD” 

HOW THE STATES RANK EDUCATIONALLY UNDER TEN 
TESTS OF EFFICIENCY. A STRIKING EXAMPLE OF THE 
GRAPHIC METHOD OF PRESENTING STATISTICAL INFOR- 
MATION INTELLIGIBLY AND INTERESTINGLY 


there have been scenes similar to that 
outlined in the little city on the Hud- 
son; in a number of cities throughout the 
country where surveys are in progress, 
such scenes are occurring now, and in 
67 cities in 21 states, whence requests for 
advice and assistance have been received 
by the Foundation, such scenes may be 
expected to occur in the near future. 
Newburgh’s experience is briefly presented 
as illustrative of the survey idea, and of a 
conspicuous part of the diversified work 
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of the Russell’ Sage Foundation, because 
the survey has only recently been completed 
there, and conditions are typical of those 
elsewhere. In every city where surveys 
have been made there have been found 
the same two groups, the conservative 
element that would suppress knowledge 
of weakness, and the progressive element 
that is willing to face the truth as a means 
of sound civic advance. The result is 
invariably that publicity forces improve- 
ment. The Foundation workers, by the 
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local institutions and had broad local 
backing, its local committee being ap- 
pointed from the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Merchants’ Association, the Central 
Labor Union, the Ministerial Association, 
and the Associated Charities. This local 
aid and this local initiative are regarded 
by the officers of the Foundation as indis- 
pensable elements in the work. Results 
are permanent only when they spring from 
the interest of the people who are most 
concerned. 
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THE DARK DISTRICTS OF EXTORTION 
STATES IN WHITE HAVE SPECIALLY DRAFTED LAWS THAT REGULATE THE BUSINESS OF SMALL MONEY- 


LENDING AND THAT PERMIT IT TO BE DONE ON A DECENT BASIS BY REMEDIAL LOAN SOCIETIES. 


STATES IN TINT 


HAVE LAWS THAT ARE A STEP IN THIS DIRECTION BUT THAT NEED IMPROVEMENT REALLY TO BE USEFUL. 
STATES IN BLACK ARE IN GREAT NEED OF CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION 


way, never claim such improvements as 
the result of their efforts; they say that 
the improvements followed the survey. 
The social survey is in the same field with 
what has come to be known as municipal 
research, the distinction between the two 
movements in practice being that one is 
focussed on governmental operations, and 
the other covers also phenomena growing 
out of the everyday life of the people. 
The initiative of the Newburgh survey — 
as in all surveys of the Foundation — came 
from local citizens. It was financed by 


The pamphlet containing the report of 
the Newburgh survey, each of its hundred 
pages crowded with concrete suggestion, 
without one instance of personal or bitter 
criticism, indicates that the undertaking 
was wholly constructive. The needs of 
Newburgh are summarized thus: reorgani- 
zation of financial methods; a housing 
code; better financed and better organized 
health work; more emphasis upon refor- 
mation, less upon humiliation of prisoners; 
the employment of a paid probation officer; 
more investigation and further coépera- 



































tion in charity work, with emphasis upon 
prevention of dependency and family 
rehabilitation rather than the giving of 
alms; permanent public playgrounds and 
recreation use of school buildings; better 
enforcement of child labor laws and a 
better understanding of the wage problem, 
better physical conditions in older schools, 
better provision for securing teaching 
efficiency; provision for abnormal children 
and more attention to physical training. 
The Department of Recreation origi- 
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Careful playground work on a_ properly 
organized, supervised, and directed play- 
ground, says Mr. Hanmer, is as educa- 
tional as going to school. When the Foun- 
dation began to push the playground 
movement five years ago, there were go 
American cities which had playgrounds: 
to-day there are more than 800. And here 
is illustrated the quiet method of the 
Foundation work, for if one were to look 
for a chain of Russell Sage playgrounds 
in the manner of Carnegie libraries, the 
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WHERE BORROWERS OF LITTLE MONEY NEED NOT SUBMIT TO EXTORTION 
IN THESE CITIES ARE REMEDIAL LOAN ASSOCIATIONS THAT COOPERATE WITH THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUN- 
DATION IN ITS WORK TO EXTEND FINANCIAL CREDIT AT REASONABLE RATES TO SMALL BORROWERS ON THE 
SECURITY OF PLEDGE OR MORTGAGE ON PERSONAL PROPERTY 








nated in an undertaking entered into by 
the Foundation, under the name of the 
Piaygrounds Extension Committee, to 
further the establishment of children’s 
playgrounds and to give temporary aid to 
what has now become a national move- 
ment— the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. One of the lead- 
ing phases of the work of this department, 
which is in charge of Mr. Lee F. Hanmer, 
is in the arousing of public sentiment to the 
demand that playgrounds and breathing 
places for children shall be established 
throughout the cities of the United States. 





search would be in vain. However, the 
Foundation has investigated playgrounds 
and recreation undertakings in every part 
of the United States and also in “urope; 
and, this information having been accu- 
mulated and digested, the resulting con- 
clusions are put at the service of any 
individuals or committees that desire to 
know the best way, under local conditions, 
to start and conduct any form of public 
recreation. And this information is kept 
up to date, new pamphlets and books on 
the subject being issued whenever new 
ideas or new accomplishment make their 
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publication worth while. In all this work 
the Department, although not giving 
financial assistance, is codperating with 
the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America. 

Another division of the work of the 
Department of Recreation, to which Mr. 
Clarence Arthur Perry, the assistant 
director, devotes a great deal of attention, 
is the development of the idea of using 
the schoolhouse as a social centre for 
adults as well as children. Mr. Perry’s 
books and pamphlets on the wider use of 
the school plant (buildings, equipment, and 
yards) are the result of five years of study 
of the subject, and they describe all the 
activities and how they are carried on 
after regular school hours, from evening 





1908 4 
1909 20 
1910 91 
1911 161 
1912 258 
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RESULTS OF A “SANE FOURTH” 


AS THE NUMBER OF CITIES THAT CELEBRATE SANELY 
INCREASES THE NUMBER OF INJURIES DECREASES. THE 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION GAVE THIS MOVEMENT 
DIRECTION AND NATION-WIDE PUBLICITY 


schools to social centres, in the public 
school buildings of the entire country. 

A movement that has been greatly 
extended by this department of the Foun- 
dation is the “Safe and Sane Fourth.” 
The campaign was begun in 1909, the 
number killed and wounded in Fourth of 
July celebrations in American cities the 
preceding year being 5,623. Last year 
the killed and wounded numbered only 
988, a reduction of 4,635. The Depart- 
ment of Recreation writes directly to 
any one asking for information in any 
of its divisions, and gives advice suitable 
to particular cases in different parts of 
the country. Representatives of the Found- 
ation make personal visits whenever they 
can to cities, towns, and villages where 
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the playground or social centre situation 
may be under discussion, and give talks 
and lectures and general assistance in 
perfecting the scheme best adapted to 
local resources and needs. 

The sister division of the Department 
of Recreation is the Division of Education. 
This division, under the direction of Dr. 
Leonard P. Ayres, serves as a laboratory 
for the study of educational problems. 
Its fundamental purpose is to discover, 
formulate, and apply methods for illumin- 
ating and clarifying the questions which 
confront workers in the field of public 
education. The division takes the diffi- 
culties which confront the school superin- 
tendent and brings to bear upon them its 
fund of special knowledge, the educational 
experience and scientific training of its 
workers, the powerful organization of its 
office machinery, and the solid financial 
backing of the Foundation. Questions 
too large to be handled by one city or 
one superintendent are taken over by the 
division as its contribution toward the 
progress of education in the United States. 
A few of the special problems studied by 
the Division of Education during the last 
few years are the medical inspection 
of school children, open-air schools, the 
backward child, the measurement of edu- 
cational processes and products, psycho- 
logical tests in vocational guidance, the 
effect of promotion rates on school effi- 
ciency, and a comparative study of public 
schools systems in the forty-eight states. 
The division aims not only to discover 
facts, but to bring them to the attention 
of educators in such a form and manner 
that they can neither be misunderstood 
nor disregarded. 

Both the Department of Recreation and 
the Division of Education lend lantern 
slides illustrative of the various phases 
of their work. They also publish bulletins 
from time to time, in which the results of 
their studies are reported. 

In the Division of Remedial Loans, 
conducted by Mr. Arthur H. Ham, con- 
crete results are perhaps more definitely 
shown than in any other department of 
the Foundation. When, in 190g Mr. 
Ham began his crusade against the extor- 
tionate lenders on salaries and chattel 
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mortgages, they were at the height of their 
prosperity. It was estimated that in 
every city of the United States of more 
than 25,000 population, containing any 
appreciable number of citizens dependent 
on fixed salaries or wages, there were loan 
sharks in the proportion of one to 5,000, 
and that one in every 20 voters was dis- 
counting two days’ labor for the price of 
one. ‘To-day in 28 of the states the people 
have risen against the sharks and are 
driving them out of business by legislation 
that permits the small loans traffic to be 
done on a reputable basis. In 1909 the 
statute books of only nine states contained 
laws tending to restrain the rapacity of 
the loan sharks; to-day in 23 states their 
teeth are being drawn, and in five more 
states legislation is in progress for similar 
results. The rapidity with which the move- 
ment for driving out the extortioner has 
grown throughout the country may not 
be better shown than in the records of the 
National Federation of Remedial Loan 
Associations, which was organized in 1909. 
At that time semi-philanthropic societies 
for the assistance of the small borrower 
existed in 12 cities of the United States. 
Since the organization of the National 
Federation it has been joined by 17 new 
remedial loan. societies, and 8 more such 
societies are in process of formation The 
semi-philanthropic Chattel Loan Society 
of New York, that was organized last year 
and has already demonstrated the economic 
proposition that money may be lent at a 
profit on household goods at 2 per cent. a 
month plus a small investigation fee, is one 
of the results of the work of the Division 
of Remedial Loans. 

The province of the Committee on 
Women’s Work, of which Miss Mary A. 
Van Kleeck is secretary, is the gathering 
of data about the conditions of the employ- 
ment of women in ‘New York City, and 
to make the facts known as a basis for 
sound, constructive legislation. Miss Van 
Kleeck has already published intensive 
studies of the book-binding and artificial 
flower making trades. 

The Southern Highland Division, whose 
headquarters are at Asheville, N. C., and 
whose secretary is Mr. John C. Campbell, 
has made careful studies of social and living 
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conditions in the Southern mountains. 
It aims to promote codperation and coor- 
dination among all the forces of advance 
in the mountain country. It aims also 
to stimulate in other parts of the United 
States intelligent and sympathetic under- 
standing of the mountain people, their 
problems, and their needs. The division 
began its studies in 1908 and has carried 
them steadily forward. Extensive jour- 
neys have been made in the mountains in 
Tennessee, Kentucky, the Virginias, the 
Carolinas, and Georgia, the more remote 
sections being reached by horseback or 
Interviews have been held with 


wagon. 
teachers, physicians, ministers, social 
workers, farmers, and other mountain 


citizens, and the people and their life have 
been sympathetically studied at first hand. 
Conferences have been held with repre- 
sentatives of private organizations and 
public departments that do mountain 
work, not only to become familiar with 
what is being done but to promote co- 
operation and harmonious effort. Special 
studies have been made of the racial 
characteristics of the mountaineers, prob- 
lems of sanitation and health, the in- 
fluence and needs of schools and churches, 
and the best ways of developing industrial 
and agricultural resources. 

The Russell Sage Foundation Library is 
one of the best working collections on 
sociological subjects in the country. It 
contains about 10,000 volumes and 15,000 
pamphlets. Special classes of books in 
which the Library is particularly strong are 
city problems, charities and correction, 
housing, recreation, health and disease, 
vocational training, vagrancy, church so- 
cialization, and labor conditions, with 
special collections on child labor and wo- 
men in industry. Serial publications re- 
ceived include reports of federal, state, 
and local institutions and associations, and 
are in many cases complete from the 
beginning. There are especially valuable 
files of the proceedings of national and 
international conferences. The library re- 
ceives 250 periodicals, and articles of value 
on social subjects are clipped from the 
popular magazines, filed, and indexed 

The Library aims to serve the staff of 
Russell Sage Foundation, the student of 
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the New York School of Philanthropy, and 
other social workers and investigators. 
However, it is not content simply with 
those who seek its help but, like a business 
house, endeavors to create demands for 
its services from new sources. 

The Foundation is also a large publisher 
of authoritative books on social problems, 
written from the original researches of its 
staff and of other experts commissioned by 
it. These publications are among the 
foremost agencies in the Foundation’s 
work to give the widest publicity to the 
most authentic data for the use of students 
of social questions. 

Among many other movements in which 
the Foundation has taken an indirect part 
— that is, wholly or in part outside of its 
own departments— may be mentioned 
campaigns for the study and prevention of 
tuberculosis, of blindness, and of infant 
mortality, and movements for child wel- 
fare, better schools, prevention of child 
labor, “placing out” dependent children 
in homes, better organization of juvenile 
court work, higher standards of probation, 
children’s school gardens, open-air schools, 
better housing, town and city planning, 
more efficient hospitals, better facilities 
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FEW years ago, in the middle 
of a controversy over rates, Mr. 
Louis Brandeis quoted a loose 
statement made byanefficiency 
engineer to the effect that if the 
railroads introduced an efficiency method 
they would save a million dollars a day in 
expenses. The statement caught the popu- 
lar fancy and there was no end of talk 
about it. When the Interstate Commerce 
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HOW THE RAILROADS SAVE MONEY— FEWER 
CARS AND BETTER SERVICE ON 
THE BURLINGTON 
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for public recreation, and better labor laws. 
The Foundation aided the reorganization of 
the American Red Cross and the develop- 
ment of better methods of relief work in 
great disasters. It has aided schools of 
philanthropy in New York, Chicago, 
Boston, and St. Louis to conduct depart- 
ments of social research and give more 
thorough training to those preparing for 
social work. It-has aided financially in 
the preparations for such important con- 
ferences at Washington as the International 
Tuberculosis Congress in 1908, the White 
House Conference on Dependent Children 
in 1909, the International Prison Congress 
in 1910, and the International Congress 
of Hygiene and Demography last year. 

Through these movements, through the 
development of the exhibit idea as a means 
of reaching the people, through publicity 
bureaus and newspapers, through - The 
Survey magazine, through its own publi- 
cations, and in a hundred other ways, the 
Foundation has for six years been bringing 
social facts to the attention of the people 
of the whole country, awakening intelligent 
interest and enlightened opinion, and lead- 
ing to serious study, discussion, and effort 
toward national improvement. 
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Commission came to write its opinion 
about the rate question of that day it 
dealt rather unkindly with this theory and 
stated that it could “hardly find that these 
methods could be introduced into railroad 
operation to any considerable extent.” 

If the principles of so-called scientific 
efficiency are barely applicable in railroad 
operations, there is another sort of efficiency 
that has easily and certainly saved a million 
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dollars a day to the railroads of the United 
States, and is saving it every day. 

When Mr. James J. Hill was an active 
railroad man, he used to carry around in 
his pocket a little note-book full of figures. 
The principal use of that note-book was 
to demonstrate to anybody that came 
along that on the Hill roads they prac- 
tised “efficiency.” Mr. Hill seldom used 
that word, but he would talk by the 
hour about the way they had cut down the 
ton-mile costs on the Great Northern and 
the Burlington. “Ton-mile cost” means 
the actual number of mills that it costs 
to move a ton of freight one mile by rail. 
Every railroad man, when he is talking 
about his own operations, has in mind the 
average ton of freight on his own system. 

Therein, of course, lies a pitfall. The 
average ton of freight on a road like the 
Lackawanna, for instance, whose lines are 
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rather than any other of half a dozen is that 
its figures happened to come in a conven- 
ient form just as this article was written. 

The Burlington is a good old railroad 
serving a good old country, and it has 
always been run by a good strong staff 
in both its traffic and operating depart- 
ments. It is both a trunk line and granger 
road. A little more than half its mileage 
consists of branches that produce less than 
ten per cent. of its traffic. This traffic 
is very miscellaneous, consisting of almost 
everything that is handled on the rail- 
roads of this country. Yet about thirty- 
two per cent. of all its traffic is soft coal. 
It carries more live stock than any other 
railroad. These facts, the nature of the 
mileage, and the nature of the traffic, are 
well to keep in mind when you are studying 
railroad efficiency. 

In 1901, the year in which Mr. Morgan 
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HOW A TRAINLOAD GREW IN ELEVEN YEARS 


SHOWING THE INCREASE IN EFFICIENCY OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC ON THE BURLINGTON RAILROAD THAT WAS 
ACHIEVED BY BIGGER ENGINES, IMPROVED TRACKS, BETTER METHODS OF OPERATION, ETC. 


always busy hauling anthracite coal down- 
hill, is a very different thing from the 
average ton of freight on, say, the Bangor 
& Aroostook, which does fairly well with 
potatoes and things like that, but probably 
never hauled a full trainload of anthracite 
in its long and uneventful history. There- 
fore, when one comes to talk about 
efficiency — which is merely another name 
for ton-mile cost — it is well not to make 
invidious comparisons between one railroad 
and another; for almost everybody that 
ever did it found himself finally talking 
pure nonsense. 

One good railroad will serve as an illus- 
tration as well as another. In the present 
case, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
will do very well to show some of the 
important phases of modern railroad effi- 
ciency; and the writer is willing to confess 
that the main reason that it is chosen 


and Mr. Hill captured the Burlington after 
a picturesque battle with Mr. Harriman, 
the statistics show that the freight trains 
on the Burlington traveled 18,397,000 
miles in all, carrying freight. In 1912, the 
freight trains traveled only 16,688,000 
miles. The system in the meantime had 
grown from about 7,700 miles to about 
9,000. However, the freight trains in 1912 
carried 7,676,000,000 tons of freight one 
mile, whereas in 1901 the larger number of 
freight trains carried only 3,871,000,000 
tons one mile. 

That is “efficiency” in a nutshell. The 
movement of a ton of freight one mile 
is the standard unit of freight traffic. 
The Burlington carried twice as many 
units in 1912 as it did in 1901 with a con- 
siderably smaller number of trains running 
on the lines. When we have found out 
how they did it, we will have a fairly 
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definite view of the methods used to se- 
cure real money-saving efficiency on the 
American railroads. 

In a recent issue of the Railway Age 
Gazette a good illustration was cited of 
one of the more important methods that 
help toward this result. The Burlington 
had a line to Centralia, Ill. It wanted 
to extend this line down to a little 
town called Herrin in the soft coal field 
of Illinois. The line from Centralia north, 
however, was not much of a line for 
heavy traffic, because it had grades run- 
ning up as high as sixty feet to the mile. 
The Burlington cut down the grade all 
the way from Centralia to Savanna, up in 
the north end of the state, so that in no 
place in the approximately 330 miles was 
there a grade greater than fifteen feet to a 
mile. By that piece of work they made 
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a continuous line from Herrin to St. Paul, 
625 miles, without a grade on it greater 
than fifteen feet to a mile. 

The result, when you get the story down 
in black and white, is obvious enough. 
The trainload gets heavier. The same 
engine can do a great deal more work on 
the same amount of fuel. The same train 
crew which carried a train forty or fifty 
miles up the old hill would carry it one 
hundred miles or more over the recon- 
structed line. There isa saving all around. 
That means a reduction in ton-mile cost. 
It may be taken for granted — or if any 
one wants to prove it he can do so — that 
at the same time that the Burlington was 
reconstructing this division it was doing 
the same kind of work all over the system. 
This is a prime element in railroad effi- 
ciency. Of course, it is not the only one. 
When Mr. Hill got the Burlington its heavy 
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standard engine had a “‘tractive’’ power of 
20,000 pounds. Nowadays, the standard 
locomotives of a main line have a tractive 
power of 60,000 pounds. Of course, most 
of the old engines are still working on the 
branch lines; but the average power of 
every locomotive on the road is about 
forty per cent. higher than the maximum 
of 1901. This is probably the second 
element in efficiency as it is practised on 
the Burlington. 

Of course, cars also have increased in 
size and capacity. They used to have 
an average load of 123 tons in every Bur- 
lington car. Now they have 18}. This 
is what they call carload, and if you happen 
to get hold of a crank on this subject he 
will write you a book about the methods 
that are used by all the railroads of the 
country to make this carload item broad. 
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WHAT THE FREIGHT TRAINS CARRIED 


SHOWING A STEADY INCREASE IN TONNAGE CARRIED ONE MILE, IN SPITE OF THE DECREASE IN TOTAL MILEAGE 
OF TRAINS; A FEAT IN INTENSIVE TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


There are men on every one of the big sys- 
tems whose life business it is to see that the 
loading is better every year on the railroad. 

It may be significant, however, that on 
the Burlington the increase has not been 
great between 1907 and 1912. There are 
a good many railroad men who think that 
the limit in size of freight cars and in 
carload lots has been pretty nearly reached. 

From a purely mechanical standpoint, 
these three elements— better tracks, 
stronger engines, and bigger cars — are 
the main elements in the saving of a 
million a day in transportation expenses. 
So far as the main railroads of the country 
are concerned, they are almost universal. 
Practically all our great railroads in the 
past twelve years have spent many mil- 
lions of dollars to make their lines more 
efficient, have put in service very heavy 
modern locomotives, and have increased 
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the size of their cars. By these methods 
they have brought about sweeping reduc- 
tions in the cost of transportation per 
ton per mile, and there is little doubt that 
these methods alone have made possible 
the large profits that have been earned 
despite a steady rise in the cost of labor 
and a decreasing average rate earned by 
carrying freight. 

There are, however, many other ele- 
ments. On some of the railroads where 
efficiency of this brand has been almost a 
fad, tremendous efforts on the part of 
men and officers have supplemented the 
purely mechanical addition to the plant, 
with the result that on these railroads 
efficiency has reached perhaps a higher 
point than the average throughout the 
country. Such supervision is common on 
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Therefore, on the Burlington, the freight 
car in service covers about thirty-two 
miles a day, on an average. On all the 
railroads of the country the general 
average is about twenty-four miles. Con- 
sidering the diversity of the tonnage 
moved, and the general character of the 
traffic on the Burlington, it is probably 
safe to say that at least half of its advantage 
over the average of the country in freight 
movement is due to the careful human 
supervision over the manner in which they 
make the cars move. 

The object of all this supervision and 
analysis is to make the freight cars move a 
little faster on the lines this year than they 
did last year. At first sight that might 
not seem to be a very important matter; 
for freight cars, in the mind of the average 
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HOW FAR THE FREIGHT TRAINS RAN 


BETTER METHODS ON THE BURLINGTON HAVE ENABLED IT TO RUN ITS TRAINS LESS MILES AND STILL, AS THE 
DIAGRAM OPPOSITE SHOWS, CARRY MORE FREIGHT 


all the Hill roads— the Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific, and the Burlington 

The system of supervision is very elab- 
orate and wonderful. Every day, big 
sheets that show how tonnage moves on 
every division come to _ headquarters. 
The study of these sheets is the business 
of all the officers. They do not let cars 
“loaf” on the Burlington. There is a 
daily telegraphic report of every car that 
has been in the yard longer than twenty- 
four hours, and reasons for the delay are 
required at headquarters. If there is a 
carload of freight that is supposed to run 
on schedule anywhere on the road, it is 
reported by telegraph every day, so that 
freight headquarters know exactly where it 
is, what has happened to it, how far behind 
its schedule it may be, or how far ahead. 
They follow every car of time-freight over 
every mile of the road. 


man who travels on express trains, are 
pretty slow anyway, and a few miles more 
or less would not make much difference. 
Yet it is one of the most important things 
in modern life. 

In the year 1909, the average freight 
car moved 313.58 tons of freight one mile 
every day. In 1912, the work of a freight 
car was to move 359.83 tons one mile 
every day. In 1912 there were 2,192,987 
freight cars working on the railroads. 
When you apply the increased day’s 
work to that number of cars, you find that 
the greater efficiency of the freight car 
amounted to the same thing as if the 
railroads had bought and placed in com- 
mission about 314,000 new freight cars. 
If you figure them at an average of 
$1,000 apiece it means that this increase 
in efficiency took the place of buying 
$314,000,000 worth of new cars. You 
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may also find that the actual earnings of 
the freight service were increased approxi- 
mately $600,000 a day as a result of this 
increased efficiency. 

Of course, to accomplish this result 
all elements have contributed. It has 
been shown that grades have been reduced 
and tracks made more efficient; that 
engines are more powerful and better 
adapted for the particular work they have 
to do; that cars are larger and loaded much 
better than they were; and that methods of 
supervision are much stricter and more 
thorough than they were a few years ago. 
It is quite evident that the rebuilding of 
the road, the purchase of larger engines 
and cars, and the organization of forces 
for supervision cost a great deal of money. 
It is quite impossible even for a railroad 
statistician to estimate, with any degree 
of accuracy, just what the net profit is 
from all this efficiency, but all critics are 
agreed that the net saving is enormous. 

This great gain has been accomplished 
since the day when Mr. Brandeis startled 
the business world by his claim that the 
railroads were wasting a million dollars 
a day, but there has been an even greater 
saving over a longer period; for this struggle 
to reduce ton-mile cost is no new thing. 
Twenty years ago the American freight car 
was a very much neglected commercial 
element. It seemed to wander around the 
country aimlessly and with little indication 
of commercial common sense. If a manu- 
facturer wanted six cars he always ordered 
a dozen. If he wanted his cars on the 
last of the month, he always asked for 
them about the first. When he got them 
they were just as likely as not to stand 
idle on his siding for weeks at a time. 
Similarly, when freight came in to the 
warehouse in carload lots, the shipper let 
the cars full of freight stand idly on the 


siding acting as warehouses. Nobody 
was in a hurry to load or unload. 
It is a different story to-day. If you 


get freight in carload lots you get it out of 
the cars within twenty-four hours after 
it arrives in the yard, or you pay a high 
price for the use of the car. If you ask 
for half a dozen cars to ship some of 
your products, when they come in on your 
siding you know well that thev will go out 
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again within about forty-eight hours 
whether they are loaded or not. The agent 
in your town may be a pretty good friend 
of yours, but he knows that some place 
up above him a busy official has a record 
that these cars were delivered to you at 
a certain time. He also knows that these 
cars have got to move within a certain 
length of time or some awkward questions 
will be put to him to answer. 

Right along the same line is the effort 
of the railroad men to equalize their 
traffic in both directions on the line. If, 
for example, a railroad has a heavy west- 
ward tonnage and very little freight moving 
eastward, that railroad starts to develop 
some kind of tonnage that can be loaded 
into its cars when they are coming back 
over the lines. Of course, sometimes it 
cannot be done. You cannot haul train- 
loads of fertilizer down to the eastern end 
of Long Island and load oysters, fish, and 
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WHAT A CAR CARRIED 


THE AVERAGE CARRYING CAPACITY OF FREIGHT CARS 
ON THE BURLINGTON RAILROAD 


cabbages into those same cars. You can, 
however, load lumber into box cars. The 
same car that takes a miscellaneous load 
of package freight from Chicago to 
Spokane can run on the siding at a big 
Washington mill and pick up enough 
lumber for the Eastern markets to make 
the trip worth while. In the old days, so 
simple an expedient as that one was 
followed, of course; but it was not de- 
veloped into a science. Nowadays it is. 
That is the difference between American 
railroad methods of twenty years ago and 
of to-day. 

It is the habit of railroad writers and 
critics, if they are not quite sure who 
started a certain radical change in railroad 
methods, to ascribe it to Mr. James J. 
Hill, and let it go at that. Very likely, 
nine tenths of the great departures which 
Mr. Hill brought to perfection on the 
Great Northern were practised, more or 
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less, by railroad officers of generations 
before Mr. Hill, and probably more than 
half of the rest were really the creations 
of junior officers whose names are never 
heard of. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that perhaps the most striking illustration 
of this scientific development of tonnage 
comes from the record of the Great 
Northern Railroad. 

In the early days, the tonnage movement 
was overwhelmingly toward the West. 
The prairie country wanted everything 
throughout most of the year and had grain 
to ship eastward for a few months only. 
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market. It has been claimed that when 
the rate was made it showed no profit 
whatever; but it undoubtedly helped to 
pay the expense of bringing the cars back. 
A dividend earned by saving expense 
looks just as good as any other dividend 
to the stockholder. Mr. Hill found that 
one of his greatest inventions was the 
hauling of freight at a loss and making it 
pay dividends. 

As time went on, with larger trainloads, 
better grades, and better engines, lumber 
paid its way. An increase in miscellaneous 
freight from the West also helped to bring 
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A RAILROAD THAT LEARNED ITS JOB 


A SYSTEM THAT HAS SOLVED MANY FREIGHT TRAFFIC PROBLEMS AND HELPED TO 
ACHIEVE A NATIONAL SAVING OF MILLIONS A YEAR 


THE ‘“‘BURLINGTON,” 





The Far West wanted Eastern tonnage all 
the year round and had nothing to ship 
but lumber. Now lumber could not be 
carried from Washington and Idaho at any 
kind of a reasonable rate to compete with 
the lumber of Michigan and Maine. When 
Mr. Hill was really building the Great 
Northern from a little country line to a 
trunk line, the long lines of eastbound 
empty cars used to drive him to distraction, 
and he thought more about how to fill those 
cars up than about anything else. 
Finally, he went out into the West and 
figured out a rate on Washington and Idaho 
lumber that would put it into the Eastern 


it about that instead of having more 
freight moving West than East, the tables 
were turned and Mr. Hill found himself 
hauling empty cars to the West. They 
worried him just as much going that way 
as they had coming East. When anything 
bothered Mr. Hill it was time for another 
traffic revolution. 

The Orient, at that time, was opening 
up. Mr. Hill sent men to the Orient to 
find out what they wanted most. He 
found that if American cotton could be 
laid down in the Orient at a reasonable 
price there would be a good market for it. 
He went into the cotton country and made 
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a rate on cotton to the Orient via Seattle. 
That is merely an illustration. In addi- 
tion to that he built two of the biggest 
freighters that had ever been turned out in 
American yards and put them to work on 
the Pacific Ocean. As a result of all this 
activity he managed, for a while, fairly 
well to equalize the tonnage East and 
West. The average trainload went up 
to a maximum that established records 
never equalled on a miscellaneous-traffic 
railroad. Profits on the Great Northern 
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reached dizzy heights. Mr. Hill again 
demonstrated his claim to be known as 
the Father of real efficiency in railroading. 

When the records show a full trainload 
on any one track a locomotive is called 
into service and the full standard train 
is despatched on its way. Freight does not 
move like an express; but it moves—which, 
after all, is the acme of perfection in hand- 
ling railroad traffic. The American freight 
car and its efficiency is one of the funda- 
mental bases of our prosperity. 


A COMMERCIAL TRAVELER IN THE 
CABINET 


FOURTH ARTICLE OF 
WHO GOVERN THE UNITED STATES 


SECRETARY WILLIAM C. 


REDFIELD, OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


BY 


BURTON J. HENDRICK 


HE Wilson administration has a 
traveling salesman in the Cabi- 
net. Quite appropriately, this 
traveling salesman occupies the 
post of Secretary of Commerce. 

Perhaps it would be more respectful and 
dignified to describe Mr. William C. Red- 
field as a “successful business man.” 
However, the fact is that, although Mr. 
Redfield has filled nearly every position in 
several large manufacturing plants from 
shipping clerk to president, his most 
striking qualities are those usually pos- 
sessed by the resourceful, energetic get- 
ter of business. He is the man who has 
transformed his factory from a domestic 
concern into one with trade ramifications 
in all parts of the world, whose business 
imagination has reached from Brooklyn 
to Germany, Egypt, India, and Japan. 
As Secretary of Commerce Mr. Redfield 
is also a kind of sublimated commercial 
traveler for the Nation. His chief am- 
bition is to widen the horizon of American 
industry; to lift the American business 
man out of the slough of parochialism 





into which he has fallen—largely as 
a result of a coddling protective tariff; 
and to make him, what his natural ad- 
vantages and his own industry and genius 
entitle him to be, the most aggressive 
and successful competitor in the markets 
of the world. It is only a question of a 
few years, Mr. Redfield believes, when the 
United States, and not England or Ger- 
many, will be the largest exporter of 
manufactured articles. We are already 
third. Moreover, the Secretary has defi- 
nite ideas as to the way in which this 
change is to be wrought. 

It would be impossible, after a few 
minutes’ talk with Mr. Redfield at the 
Commerce Department, to take him for 
anything but what he is. As he sits at his 
desk, now diving at the telephone, now 
swinging around in his swivel-chair and 
implanting his feet against the adjacent 
wall, now jumping up to make a memo- 
randum on a calendar, now leaning for- 
ward and emphasizing his point by bring- 
ing his fist down upon his palm, now 
clinching the argument by shaking a 
































menacing forefinger — he is there again 
in his native element, not Redfield the 
public man, the Congressman, the Cabinet 
minister, but Redfield the maker and 
seller of drop forgings, the president and 
traveling representative of the American 
Blower Company. He talks to you as if 
you were a prospective customer; his 
conversation — and he really has a re- 
markable flow of words — effervesces, 
idea following idea with a really Glad- 
stonian abundance. Newspaper pictures 
have already made his appearance pretty 
familiar; the round, bald head, the small, 
blue eyes, the red and somewhat weather- 
beaten face, the rather rotund body and 
stout legs. _ He is, indeed, one of the few 
members of the Cabinet who offer oppor- 
tunities to the caricaturists. Numer- 
ous writers have devoted entire articles 
to his red and flaxen whiskers; indeed, 
Mr. Redfield’s whiskers have been eagerly 
seized upon as one of the few picturesque 
patches in a somewhat gray Administra- 
tion. But Mr. Redfield has mannerisms 
that are far more remarkable than these 
appendages. One is especially noteworthy, 
When he has reached the climax in his 
argument he usually leans back in his 
chair, transforming his body into a 
straight line from head to feet. He then 
takes a lead pencil from a pocket, firmly 
grips it in his hand, and inserts it into his 
mouth, expressly opened for the purpose. 
One expects him to bite upon it; but he 
doesn’t; he makes one or two feints, then 
removes the pencil and replaces it in its 
pocket.. There it remains until another 
crisis in the conversation arrives. Another 
cherished Redfield possession is a small 
note-book. If, in conversation with the 
Secretary, you happen to say anything 
worth while, he takes this little book from 
an inside pocket and makes an entry. As 
he has been doing this from childhood, Mr. 
Redfield must have a fair-sized library of 
such miniature volumes. 

In spite of these formidable habits, Mr. 
Redfield has his less serious side. He 


is fond of flowers; one of the most familiar 
sights in Flatbush, the section of Brook- 
lyn in which he lives, is Mr. Redfield, 
early in the morning, bending over his 
rose-bushes, In 


summer time, up in 
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Maine, he enjoys fame as a fisherman; 
he is one of the most successful choir 
singers in the City of Churches; he has 
been known to serve as the impressario 
of a cantata; proud as he is of being a 
director in the (reformed) Equitable Life 
Assurance Society and president of the 
American Manufacturers Export Asso- 
ciation, he is equally proud of being presi- 
dent of the Flatbush Glee Club. As a 
young man, he even qualified as a member 
of the Theodore Thomas Chorus. He has 
found another relaxation from business as 
superintendent of a Sunday school — 
a position he filled for fifteen years in a 
large Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn. 
Mr. Redfield, in fact, is as well posted on 
the Bible as on the tariff, and discusses it 
with the same enthusiasm and authority. 
He knows as much about the Babylonian 
captivity as about Schedule K. 

After all is said, Mr. Redfield’s pre- 
dominant quality is, indeed, seriousness. 
It is the most conspicuous note in the 
Redfield family. He comes of the sternest, 
rock-bound, New England stock. His 
father was an abolitionist; he has five 
sisters living now in Pittsfield, Mass., all 
notable as leaders in civic work. One 
sister is secretary of the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association, conducts classes in current 
events, and lectures on European travel; 
another, the widow of a college professor, 
is vice-president of the Pittsfield Business 
Women’s Club; another is head of the 
Berkshire County Home for Aged Women; 
another presides over the Fresh Air Fund 
and is the author of “A Reasonable Way 
to Study the Bible.” All the family 
traditions suggest aggressive citizenship, 
a keen sense of duty, a realization that the 
world, after all, is a rather important 
place. However, although there may 
have been a tinge of Jonathan Edwardism 
about the Redfield home, it also had all 
the good old-fashioned New England 
qualities. Mr. Redfield is now our lead- 
ing prophet of “efficiency”; he gained 
his first conception of efficiency from his 
mother. The elder Mrs. Redfield’s repu- 
tation as a housekeeper is still one of the 
traditions of Pittsfield. In Mr. Redfield’s 
early home nothing was at loose ends; 
“cost accounts” were clearly understood, 
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“economic wastes” were unknown, scien- 
tific management was developed to a high 
point. And Mr. Redfield, even as a boy, 
showed a profound interest in facts and in 
exact science. With him and his sisters 
statistics were a perpetual delight. It was 
in these early Pittsfield days that Mr. 
Redfield acquired his note-book habit. 
One of his favorite pastimes was to keep 
accurate data on such subjects as ocean 
liners — their names, tonnage, dates of 
sailing, and similar details; he had also a 
separate place for entries on locomotives; 
some of his old friends go so far as to say 
that his note-books contained records on 
all the locomotives in the country. Figures 
certainly interested this remarkable boy 
more than baseball. Machinery had the 
same charms for him that the swimming- 
hole has for most youngsters. That Mr. 
Redfield knew far more than most boys 
is the strong impression of his old asso- 
ciates. He was also fond of talking and 
exceedingly disputatious. On a question 
of fact he was always right — his accuracy 
was so deadly, indeed, as to be fairly 
annoying. When Mr. Redfield, a boy 
sixteen years old, obtained his first im- 
portant job—family business reverses 
made it necessary for him to abandon an 
ambition to go to college — his industry 
deeply impressed the town. He worked 
for a paper man named Whiting, and be- 
came known as “Whiting’s dray horse.” 
He was a traveling salesman; he used to 
go from village to village, taking orders, 
and then, returning to headquarters in 
Pittsfield, he would pack the merchandise 
with his own hands, and propel it in a 
wheel-barrow to the railroad station. For 
his services he received six dollars a week. 

And now Mr. Redfield had his first 
experience with an economic fallacy which 
he has since been busily exposing. One 
day his employer called him into the office 
and “fired him.” He did it gently enough; 
Redfield was a good man, he said, but he 
was too expensive. He couldn’t afford 
to pay him six dollars a week; he must 
get a cheaper man. “It’s the only time 
in my life,’ says the Secretary, “that | 
was ever ‘bounced.’ My employer had 


the idea which so many American manu- 
facturers have now, that a high salaried 
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man — like me, getting six dollars a week 
— was necessarily expensive. Of course, 
what you pay a man does not signify 
whether he is cheap or expensive; it’s 
what he produces that regulates the 
matter.” Mr. Redfield has since elabor- 
ated this idea in several masterly speeches; 
he never tires of exposing the accepted 
theory that wages, considered apart from 
the real point — the efficiency of workmen 
— is an element that determines the cost 
of production. Discouraging as this early 
experience was, therefore, it was not 
thrown away. Resiliency is one of the 
Secretary’s distinctive characteristics; he 
quickly rebounded from this misfortune, 
and found himself in Beekman Street, New 
York, looking for a job. From now on his 
career is that of the average self-made 
American “business man.” He sat upon 
a high stool as an accountant, stood back 
of a cashier’s cage, collected bills, went on 
the road, acted as salesman in a furniture 
store, and learned the routine in other 
ways. All the time he was exercising 
that innate love of statistics and develop- 
ing his natural tendency to “ scientific 
management.” Certain “inefficiencies” in 
modern business continually impressed 
him. Once he had a place as bookkeeper 
in a newly established iron works. He 
soon discovered that his employers had 
no idea what their product was costing. 
They were selling machines for $8,000 that 
cost them $9,000 to make. Mr. Redfield, 
in his precise and confident manner, laid 
these facts before the president. 

“You’re an arrogant young man,” the 
president said. “Do you think you know 
more about my business than | do? — I, 
who have been making these machines 
for thirty years?” 

That, of course, is the attitude of the 
average manufacturer to-day to the out- 
sider who attempts to teach him “effi- 
ciency.” In this particular case the hap- 
hazard method proved fatal; the 
corporation failed, and Mr. Redfield moved 
on. His next employer, Mr. J. H. Wil- 
liams, of Brooklyn, was a man of an entirely 
different stamp. He was a business man 
who made good Mr. Redfield’s fondest 
dreams. In fact, Mr. Williams was ap- 
parently one of the most remarkable 
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products of American industrialism. In 
his conception of the economic basis of 
manufacturing, of the connection between 
prosperity and the tariff, and of the re- 
lation of employer and employee, he had 
reached, in 1885, a stage of enlightenment 
which only a minority of American manu- 
facturers have attained to-day. Thirty 
years ago his establishment fulfilled the 
severest requirements of the modern 
efficiency engineers. He had his costs 
figured down to hundredths of a cent; 
his machinery was always adapted to its 
particular task; his men were contented, 
industrious, and prosperous. Mr. Wil- 
liams, indeed, had a completely thought- 
out philosophy of business. He separated 
the essential qualifications to success into 
four parts—labor, management, codpera- 
tion, and machinery; and this represented 
the order of precedence. The human ele- 
ment, in his estimation, was the most im- 
portant. His house could never prosper, he 
used to say, unless his men prospered, too. 
And prosperous workmen, he declared, right- 
fully demanded four things: good wages, 
regularity of employment, reasonably short 
hours, and the advantages now generally 
known as “welfare work.” He regarded it 
as the most enlightened economy that he 
paid wages higher, if anything, than any of 
his competitors; he voluntarily cut the 
working day from ten hours to nine, the 
result being, as he had foretold, a better and 
scarcely diminished product. He never 
skimped his men on piecework; he per- 
mitted them to earn just as much as they 
could; the more they earned, he said, the 
better for his business. “Earn as much 
as you can,” he used to say to his men, 
“and don’t be afraid of earning too much.” 
If a man struck for higher pay on adequate 
grounds, Mr. Williams regarded it as indi- 
cating inefficiency — in management; a 
properly managed concern ought to know 
when circumstances warranted a “raise,” 
and he took pride in the fact that practi- 
cally all the advances were made unsoli- 
cited, such was the men’s confidence in 
him. Hewasa pioneer in “welfare work”’; 
his factory was the first in this country 
to install a hospital and bath tubs for its 
workmen. All these things Mr. Williams 
claimed to have done not primarily because 
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he was a humane man, although he was 
that, but because he looked upon these 
things as good business. For the same 
reason he disagreed on broad lines with 
the policies of protectionists, rivals and 
customers alike. Indeed, he often said 
that if it would result in a general lower- 
ing of our tariff walls, he would be glad to 
forego the artificial protection of his own 
products. And Mr. Williams’s career 
seemed to justify these revolutionary pro- 
cedures. In 1883, two years before Mr. 
Redfield: joined his staff, the plant con- 
sisted of a rented wooden shed and three 
hammers — he was a manufacturer of drop 
forgings; it now occupies three whole city 
blocks. There were other compensations. 
When Mr. Williams died, in 1904, every 
employee attended his funeral by general 
request; his wife stood at the head of the 
coffin and shook hands with them all. 
What Mr. Redfield is to-day, he largely 
owes to this inspiring association, although 
many of his tariff views have since ex- 
panded with his subsequent associations 
with other industries. Mr. Williams evi- 
dently found in his new bookkeeper a 
kindred spirit. Mr. Redfield’s rise was 
rapid; in a few years he became vice- 
president and, at Mr. Williams’s death, 
succeeded him as president for a year be- 
fore he went into the manufacture of 
blowers. Here Mr. Redfield had learned 
and practised those principles of scientific 
management with which his name is now 
identified ; he had also acquired, from actual 
experience, considerable knowledge of 
foreign trade. In the’nineties the Williams 
concern found its largest market in the 
bicycle business; with the collapse of the 
bicycle industry, it had to open up new 
fields. Drop forgings, in which it special- 
ized, were largely used in Europe; to most 
Americans, however, the idea of competing 
for this business was absurd, as the foreign 
manufacturers monopolized it. Didn’t the 
Williams concern pay the highest wages 
of all manufacturers? Didn’t the English 
and German factories have the advantage 
of the “pauper labor” of Europe? In the 
opinion of Mr. Williams and Mr. Redfield, 
however, these facts did not settle the 
matter; they were “insane’’ enough to 
believe that they could still pay high 
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American wages and still compete in 
foreign markets. Their machinery, they 
believed, was more efficient; their organi- 
zation more economic; they had elimin- 
ated waste; herein, in their minds, they 
had the advantage. So, in 1900, Mr. 
Redfield went to Europe to explore the new 
field. His trip proved a _ success. In 
many places he found that he could 
compete with the foreigner; sometimes 
in price, more often in product, sometimes 
in both. Orders from Europe increased. 
He even went into such iron and steel 
headquarters as Manchester and Birming- 
ham and took orders under the noses of 
the English manufacturers — just as, in 
recent years, Americans have sold steel 
rails for the tram cars in Sheffield. As a 
result of these experiences Mr. Redfield’s 
contempt for a protective tariff was natur- 
ally intensified. One day a fellow man- 
ufacturer came into his office with a peti- 
tion, addressed to Congress, asking that 
the tariff on their products be increased. 
He asked Mr. Redfield to sign it. 

“Unfortunately,” said Mr. Redfield, 
“] have already signed a petition asking 
that our duty be reduced. What do you 
want the tariff put up for?” 

“So that we can keep up the American 
rate of wages and the American standard 
of living.” 

“Tl tell you what I’ll do,” said Mr. 
Redfield, “1’ll withdraw the other petition 
and sign yours on this condition: that 
you enter into an agreement with me here, 
in case the increased duty is obtained, to 
add that percentage to the payroll of your 
employees.” 

But his competitor left the office in a 
huff. 

Mr. Redfield left the Williams com- 
pany nine years ago and became a manu- 
facturer of blowers. Up to 1911, he was 
practically unknown outside of Brooklyn. 
At the special session of Congress in that 
year, however, he made his appearance in 
Washington; (the Democratic landslide 


that fall had carried him into Congress.) 
Until then Mr. Redfield, except for a term 
as Commissioner of Public Works under 
Mayor Seth Low, had figured little in 
public life. 
practical political insight. 


And he certainly showed little 
At first he 
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struck. most observers as a rather queer 
figure in Washington. He seemed pe- 
culiarly out of key with his surroundings. 
He had none of the camaraderie which: is 
so essential to popularity in the Capitol. 
He was too much the bustling business 
man; he walked rapidly through the 
corridors, sat at his desk with the pre- 
occupied air of a factory president adjust- 
ing himself to the day’s work, and im- 
pressed most people as powerfully strong 
in his facts but rather feeble in his humor. 
He was nothing of a handshaker or a back- 
slapper; he always seemed to be ina 
hurry; to those who approached him his 
air was too much one of “What can | do 
for you this morning?” He had an uh- 
comfortable habit, when fellow members 
were talking to him, of pulling out his 
watch, caressing his whiskers, perhaps 
glancing up at the ceiling. Even when 
important party members dropped in at 
his office, Mr. Redfield was too much 
inclined to finger his mail. When Mr. 
Redfield did unbend there was a puffiness 
in his manner that irritated. He had a 
fondness for making impressions; con- 
versation with him too frequently became 
a mere monologue. He liked to make his 
points forcefully, to use exaggerated ges- 
ticulations, and to work up cumulatively 
to a dramatic suspense. These actions 
were unquestionably unconscious, the’ re- 
sult of a life spent in hard, competitive 
business, and did not indicate any funda- 
mental objection to social amenity; but, 
as a result, his associates hesitated about 
disturbing him. When Mr. Redfield, one 
day, rose to speak, therefore, his reception 
at the beginning was not over-cordial. 
That he should raise his voice a few weeks 
after taking his seat in itself was not a 
recommendation. Members at their first 
session, like little children, are usually 
seen and not heard. Mr. Redfield’s busi- 
ness experience, however, had taught him 
that the man who asserts himself is the one 
who succeeds. Those who had. been 
watching him in the preceding few days 
knew that something was going on. The 
Republicans had been speaking on the 
tariff; the usual banalities — pauper 
labor, American wages, the futility of 
competing with Europe — had once more 
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been dragged out to do service in a rather 
creaking, rusty debate. As the thing went 
on, Mr. Redfield even noticeably became 
more fidgety; every once in a while he 
would pull an old envelope from his pocket 
and make a few pencil notes. 

“Finally,” he says, recalling the episode, 
“T got so mad | couldn’t stand it any 
longer.” He jumped up and exploded. 

He had no prepared speech — only a 
few scrawling notes on the envelope. Dr. 
Holmes says that every man can write 
at least one good novel, if only he takes his 
own life as the subject; similarly, every 
man can probably make at least one good 
speech, if only he bases it upon his own 
experience. When Mr. Redfield started, 
the few members present were busily 
writing and reading their papers; but his 
sharp, staccato voice, and the torrential 
flow of his words soon made them cast 
their papers aside. Other members began 
to stray in from the lobbies and cloak- 
rooms, and in a few minutes Mr. Redfield 
had the attention of the whole House. 


At first a few Republican leaders at- 
tempted to interrupt; the rapidity with 
which Mr. Redfield, however, “embalmed 
those flies in the amber of his eloquence” 
soon discouraged attacks of this kind. 
Mr. Redfield had really spent thirty years 
in the preparation of that one speech; 
in fact, the few months preceding the 
session he had spent traveling in Europe, 
Africa, India, the Philippines, Japan, 
and other lands — as a salesman for his 
new business, the American Blower Com- 
pany. He was taking large orders for 
these useful articles in Bombay, when a 
cablegram called him home for the special 
session. He was thus well prepared to 
meet the charge that American manu- 
facturers could not compete in foreign 
markets. Part of his speech was simply 
an itinerary of his selling campaigns 
abroad. He told how he had ridden be- 
hind American locomotives in Japan and 
Formosa; how he had seen Chinamen 
wearing American cotton goods in Man- 
churia; how he had read his paper by 
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SECRETARY REDFIELD AS A BOY 
DURING HIS SCHOOLDAYS AT PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


American electric lights in Calcutta; and 
shaved himself in Java with the assistance 
of soap made in New Jersey. He analyzed 

















MR. REDFIELD IN EARLY MANHOOD 





labor costs as they had never been analyzed 
before in Congress. When Mr. Redfield 
finished that speech he had made him- 
self a national figure. The whole tariff 
discussion had taken a new plane. What 
rejoiced the Democrats was that these 
things had been said, not by a college 
professor or a “theorist,” but by a suc- 
cessful manufacturer. The government 
printing office could hardly supply the 
demand for that speech. Nearly 3,000,- 
000 copies were ultimately circulated. 
As a result of this success Mr. Redfield 
became the most loquacious first-term 
Congressman Washington had seen in 
years. Despite the admonitions of his 
friends who told him he was “talking too 
much,” he made nine speeches — many 
of them solid, forceful, and useful in form- 
ing public opinion. 

Hunters of historical parallels may find 
some similarities between Mr. Redfield’s 
career so far and Cobden’s. Cobden, like 
Mr. Redfield, was born poor, had to edu- 
cate himself and make his own way. He 
likewise served an apprenticeship as a 
commercial traveler, and gained his knowl- 
edge of trade by actual experience as a 
manufacturer and by foreign travel. He 
came to Parliament unknown and imme- 
diately made himself famous by a single 
speech assailing the protective tariff of 
his day. He held up before the English 
public the weaknesses of the corn laws as 
Mr. Redfield has held up the absurdities 
of Schedule K. And the corn laws were 
the fighting-point of the tariff in Sir 
Robert Peel’s time just as the wool duties 
are the storm centre at the present session. 

All these things explain Mr. Redfield’s 
presence in the Wilson cabinet. He is 
the Administration’s spokesman on manu- 
facturing and trade questions. He is 
a new “advance agent of prosperity” — 
of a democratic kind. The Redfield 
influence was plainly marked in the Presi- 
dent’s message on the currency — in its 
forecasting the “new industrial day’ — 
the day when efficiency takes the place 
of waste, when American resources and 
genius, freed from the restraining hand of 
a high protective tariff, strikes out into 
its own strong, independent stride. Oc- 
casionally even now committees of manu- 
































A COMMERCIAL TRAVELER IN 


facturers come to Mr. Redfield to protest 
against the pending tariff bill. They are 
invariably submitted to a minute and 
disconcerting cross-examination. Re- 
cently, for example, a_ broken-hearted 
manufacturer came in and declared that, 
under the new conditions, he couldn't 
possibly make 6 per cent. on his stock. 
“What is your capitalization?” the 
Secretary began. A few minutes’ con- 
versation disclosed that the complainant 
had increased his capitalization six times 
without adding a penny to his equipment. 
He had been milking his business for years 
the 


—and now complained because 
Government wouldn’t = subsidize him 
further. Mr. Redfield asked him about 


his system of keeping costs — and found 
that the manufacturer’s mind was blank 
on the subject. 

Toward men of this type, however, the 
department’s attitude is not hostile, but 
helpful. A general course in industrial 
education is part of the Administration’s 
plans. And this brings us to the most 
interesting and original idea brought out 
by the new Secretary. When Mr. Red- 
field outlined his new policy, at a dinner 
to the employing lithographers a short 
while ago, the newspapers at once devoted 
columns to what was cailed “Redfield’s 
threat.” But Mr. Redfield made no 
“threat.” The situation was this: the 
employing lithographers had issued a 
‘public statement that, in case the new 
tariff went into effect, they would imme- 
diately reduce wages. Mr. Redfield, in 
accepting their invitation to speak, de- 
voted his remarks largely to this state- 
ment. If the lithographers actually re- 
duced wages, he said, it would properly 
be the duty of his department to investi- 
gate the industry and find out to what 
extent such a reduction was _ justified. 
Such an investigation, he declared, would 
be undertaken in the most judicial and 
scientific spirit. It would include all 
phases of the business — materials, manage- 
ment, machinery, plants, locations, wages, 
capitalization, and the like. If the 
American lithographers, he said, found 
that they couldn’t compete with European, 
it was properly the duty of the Department 
of Commerce to find out why. Was it 
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MR. REDFIELD’'S BOYHOOD HOME 
AT PITTSFIELD, MASS., WHERE HE DEVELOPED THE 
APPRECIATIVE UNDERSTANDING OF STATISTICS THAT 
IS NOW CHARACTERISTIC OF HIM 
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necessary to jump to the conclusion that 
high wages made it impossible; might 
not the difficulty be in any of the other 
items that determine cost? Mr. Red- 
field mercilessly drove home his point 
by quoting from leading articles in the 
lithographers’ own trade papers. These 
papers for months had been filled with 
complaints of the “inefficiency” of Ameri- 
can lithographing plants; their wastes, 
their unscientific use of materials, and the 
like. Possibly these elements, said Mr. 
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MR. REDFIELD’S EMPLOYER AND PARTNER IN THE 
MANUFACTURING BUSINESS, FROM WHOM HE GAINED 
THE ORIGINS OF THE PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS IDEALS 
WHICH, IN THEIR LATER INDEPENDENT DEVELOP- 
MENT, MADE THE SECRETARY A LEADER IN THE 
MOVEMENT FOR TARIFF REFORM 


Redfield, explained why Americans found 
international competition difficult; at least 
it might become the duty of his depart- 
ment to find out. 

“The newspapers,” says Mr. Redfield, 
“entirely distorted what | said. They 
asserted that | had threatened to expose 
to the world the inside secrets of any plant 
that reduced wages. I had said nothing 
of the kind. | never purposed to investi- 
gate any individual plant; all that | 
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suggested was that we might investigate 
the industry as a whole. It would be 
improper, of course, for this department 
to hold up individual manufacturers to 
obloquy and make public the details of 
their business. It would be entirely proper, 
however, to make a scientific examination 
of a whole industry. Such an examina- 
tion, conducted by experts, would be 
immensely valuable. The manufacturers 
would learn a great deal from it. Many 
are paying efficiency engineers large sums 
to do for them this very thing — which 
in this case the Government was to do 
free. Such an_ investigation, properly 
conducted, would show the manufacturers 
new and economic methods of manage- 
ment, give them new ideas on the technical 
side — we have an elaborate Bureau of 
Standards here, in charge of some of the 
country’s most experienced chemists, who 
could unquestionably find out much that 
would be practically valuable in the 
lithographing trade or in any other. Such 
an investigation would also show to what 
extent high wages are, after all, responsible 
for the high cost of the product. With this 
explanation, I stand now upon everything 
| said to the lithographers. The sugges- 
tion, however, was not put forth in the 
spirit of a threat; rather of codperation. 
Indeed, we are making now such an 
investigation of the potters’ industry. 
This is being made at the request of the 
potters themselves. When we _ have 
finished — and the investigation will prob- 
ably take a year —we shall know more 
about this particular industry than we 
have ever known before. And the infor- 
mation will be valuable especially to the 
potters themselves.” 

Unquestionably, the Secretary of Com- 
merce is a man who improves on acquaint- 
ance. Since the fourth of March hostile 
critics have been eagerly looking for the 
“Ballinger of the Wilson Administration ” ; 
several men have served their purpose in 
turn; at one time Mr. Redfield, because 
of his supposed “break’’ in his speech to 
the lithographers, was acclaimed as a 
likely candidate. But Washington is now 
revising its estimate. It recognizes Mr. 
Redfield as a man of brains and even of 
industrial imagination. 



































A PROJECTILE EMERGING FROM THE MUZZLE OF A MORTAR 
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WONDERS OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


CAPTURING PERFECT PICTURES OF PROJECTILES IN FLIGHT BY THE USE OF AN 


INVENTION 


THAT MAKES POSSIBLE NEGATIVES TAKEN IN 


ONE 


FIVE-THOUSANDTH OF A SECOND 


BY 
W.N. 


R. GUSTAV DIETZ, of New 

York, and Capt. Francis H. 

Behr, an official photogra- 

pher of the Coast Artillery 

Corps, have solved the prob- 

lem presented by the highest of high-speed 
photography by which the Army hopes to 
answer questions of ordnance which would 
almost certainly have remained riddles but 
for their invention. Their camera differs 
from the ordinary machine in only two 
particulars —its size and its shutter. 
It is about four feet in height and each 
of its parts is, of course, correspondingly 
larger than that of the ordinary kodak. 
It (there is only one at present) is equipped 
with the finest two-inch lens, and great 


TAFT 


care is taken that this valuable piece of 
glass remains unspecked and unharmed 
by the dangerous gases which surround 
it during some of the tests. 

But the chief value of the novel camera 
lies in the shutter, which is the invention 
of Mr. Dietz. This shutter is operated 
by an electric motor that makes several 
thousand revolutions a minute. As the 
speed of this motor is capable of accurate 
adjustment, the photographer can de- 
termine the exact length of the exposure 
up to son of a second. This is the short- 
est fraction of time during which the light 
waves will make a definite impression on 
the highly sensitized plates and, as it is 
possible to obtain clear photographs of 
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projectiles in flight with this exposure, 
experiments with other kinds of shutters 
or plates were not conducted. 

Once the style of camera was definitely 
decided upon, the next problem was how 
to release the shutter at the exact time 
the shell was in the position desired. This 
was manifestly impossible through mere 
human means because the eye cannot even 
perceive the shell in flight, much less give 
the order necessary for the pressing of a 
button so as to catch the projectile in 
mid-air. Captain Behr worked out the 
following method as the most practicable: 
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THE PROJECTILE ALMOST OUT OF THE MUZZLE 
AND THE SMOKE RING jUST BEGINNING TO APPEAR 


A delicate screen, formed of electrically 
charged wires, is placed in the muzzle of 
the mortar or rifle which is to be used in 
connection with the test. Other wires 
are attached to this screen and the camera 
is trained on the place where it is calculated 
the shell will be when the shutter clicks. 
As the speed of the projectile is a known 
quantity, being dependent on the strength 
of the charge, this is a simple problem in 
mathematics. 

Upon the firing of the gun the shell 
breaks the screen and completes the cir- 
cuit, thus flashing the eye of the camera 
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THE SMOKE RING COMPLETELY OBSCURING THE PROJECTILE 


open for the fraction of a second necessary 
to record the flight of the projectile. By 
regulating the current and the speed of 
the electric motor it has been found possible 
to catch shells just as they leave the mouth 
of the gun, suspended in mid-air, or as 
they strike the target. In the latter case 
the screen which regulates the shutter 
is placed in front of the target instead of 
inside the gun itself. 

Captain Behr was forced to spend many 
months and thousands of dollars before 
he finally perfected his device for photo- 
graphing shells in flight. The first photo- 
graphs showed the projectile to be about 


eight feet long. This was because the 
exposure was xo'o9 Of a second, and during 
that time the shell traveled far enough 
to appear on the negative as twice its 
actual length. When the exposure was 
reduced to xo'ov, however, the impression 
of the shell was found to be clear, distinct, 
and in exact proportion. 

Captain Behr made a number of his 
most important experiments with mortars, 
the mainstay of the Coast Artillery Serv- 
ice. Before finishing its plans for the 
fortification of the Panama Canal the 
authorities of the War Department de- 
sired to obtain more accurate knowledge 
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A PERFECT SMOKE RING ‘““MUSHROOMING” 


of the working of this integral part of the 
coast defenses. The dean of the army 
photographers was therefore chosen to 
carry on the experiments, and he dis- 
covered many things formerly unknown, 
secrets which will be extremely useful in 
any future war in which the United 
States may participate. 

With this unique camera Captain Behr 
succeeded in getting views of mortar 


shells in all positions, up to the time when 
they ceased their upward flight and started 
to descend. By a close inspection of 
these views a number of faults in con- 
nection with the mortars have been dis- 





covered and will be remedied in all the new 
models as they are manufactured. 

The formation of the deadly “smoke 
ring’ which immediately follows the 
issuance of the projectile was also ac- 
curately depicted by the Behr camera. 
The phenomenon of the smoke ring is one 
of the most peculiar connected with the 
mortars. Almost before the shell appears 
the ring of gaseous smoke can be seen, 
obscuring the muzzle of the gun and rising 
rapidly upward. Gunners claim that this 
smoke ring is rendered as hard as steel by 
reason of its centrifugal velocity, and the 
story is told at Fortress Monroe of a luck- 
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AS THE SMOKE RING IS USUALLY SEEN BY THE EYE 


less seagull which flew into a “ring” sev- 
eral hundred feet in the air and, stripped of 
its feathers, was cast down upon the mor- 
tar, killed by the friction of the gas. 

Recent developments in photography 
have opened up a field of experimentation 
to army and navy officials in the science 
of ordnance which has previously been in 
complete darkness. The problem next 
to be attacked is: “What does a twelve- 
inch shell do when it strikes armor? How 
does the steel act during the instant of 
penetration and what happens to the shell 
just after it explodes?” 

The answers to these questions may 





solve the problem of why an armor- 
piercing projectile with the hardest possible 
“nose,” or point, will not itself penetrate 
armor. It must be “capped” with steel 
of the softest nature. This fact has been 
known for years. Its explanation is as 
yet undiscovered. 

Army officials expect to see, through the 
eye of the new camera, many things which 
have previously defied explanation. Thirty 
feet away from the armor plate the camera 
will show with absolute precision what the 
modern high-power shell does when it 
plows its way through Harveyized steel. 
From negatives showing pieces of a shell 
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one five-thousandth of a second after it 
has burst, scientists may discover a way 
to make steel stronger by remedying un- 
known defects in the modern hardening 
and tempering processes. 

It is understood that a shell is heated 
red-hot by the friction of the air and that 
it is at an even higher temperature when 
crashing through armor plate. The ques- 
tion of whether a projectile enters the 
target whirling rapidly or if it has lost its 
rotary motion in its flight is also of first 
importance to the manufacturers of armor 
plate and of the shells to pierce it. 

All these problems and as many more 
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THE PROJECTILE TRAVELING AT THE RATE OF 800 MILES AN HOUR 


are perhaps on the verge of solution 
through the medium of a_ wonderful 
camera which operates so rapidly that 
there is no motion of a tangible object 
which cannot be recorded on the highly 
sensitized plates. 

The study of these problems has hither- 
to been based altogether upon theory and 
upon costly experiments that at best could 
never be conclusive because the elements in 
the calculations could be observed only at 
rest — before the shot was fired and after 
the shell had struck. Photography has 
now brought to view at least the beginning 
and the end of flight of the projectile. 












































A MASTER-MISTRESS OF EDUCATION 


MISS M. CAREY THOMAS, PRESIDENT OF BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, WHOSE GUIDANCE 
HAS DEVELOPED ONE OF THE MOST EFFICIENT INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


BY 


OF WOMEN 
GOVERNING DEMOCRACY OF AMERICAN 


AND A REMARKABLE SELF- 
GIRLS 


SARAH COMSTOCK 


ORE than forty years ago a 
little girl prayed God to re- 
move herfrom an unjust world 
if it were really true that girls 
were so constituted as to be 

unable to master Greek and go to college 
and understand things. She had heard 
that this was true; and, inasmuch as she 
wanted nothing in the world so much as 
education, she preferred not to live with- 
out it. To-day she is president of one of 
the most remarkable of women’s colleges, 
a college which is what it is because of 
what Dr. Horace Howard Furness has 
called her “master-mistress mind.” 
President M. Carey Thomas, of Bryn 


Mawr College, would probably be the last 
person on earth to admit the truth of this 
commendation. Her mind is so_ busy 
accomplishing feats that it has no time 
left in which to admire itself. In fact, 
she would give you the impression that 
Bryn Mawr has, by some mysterious pro- 
cess, worked its own way to the position 
in which it stands to-day, as if she had 
had nothing to do with blazing the trail. 

And yet, if ever an institution reflected 
the spirit of its leader, this college does. 
The passion for learning which inspired 
the little girl’s prayers, and has burned 
at white heat through a half century, and 
the innate democracy of the woman, are 
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AN OPEN-AIR PLAY AT BRYN MAWR 


the two vital forces which animate the 
life of this little group of girls among the 
Pennsylvania hills. 

She has brought into existence one of the 
most perfectly constituted democracies 
that exists. It is a democracy such as 
men and nations might afford the time to 
pause before and examine. It is nothing 
more or less than a self-government of 
430 young women, the sort of wholesome, 
level-headed, outdoor young women who 
make up our best type of college girls. 
They are no less human than girls of all 
types the world over; temptation in the 
form of dinner dances in study hours, and 
May-day idleness when there are examina- 
tions to be prepared for, besets the Bryn 
Mawr girls just as often as it besets young 
femininity elsewhere; yet they meet it and 
come off victorious. They sit in judgment 
upon one another, keeping order in their 
own halls, sternly refusing one another 
permission for undue gaieties, suspending 
one another, even expelling one another, 
with never an older head to advise. Where 
rules issued and punishments meted out 
by faculties fail, the government of these 
girls by themselves succeeds. 

Self-government in colleges, and even 
in lower schools, is no longer new; but 
Bryn Mawr College earned the title of 
pioneer. Before any other had dared this 
radical form of government, Miss Thomas, 
then a very young woman and dean of the 
institution, had urged that this group of 


girls be given full power to rule themselves. 
The thing was tried; it is now almost 
thirty years old. 

Dr. Joseph Taylor, a Quaker gentleman 
of the old school, was founder of the col- 
lege and, in early days, its president. In 
charge of its classrooms he placed a corps 
of young bachelors, who were to guide 
the young and charming students along 
the briery paths of Greek, biology, and 
calculus. This was the situation which 
Miss Thomas, then in her twenties, faced 
in 1885. Hardly more than a girl her- 
self, her task was to look to the conduct 
of these other girls. 

The task did not look easy. Her keen 
eyes, with a Welsh ancestry behind their 
keenness, set to work to investigate, and 
her brain to reflect. Ruling these girls 
by rigid, boarding-school-missish regula- 
tions appeared futile. They were an 
independent and mentally advanced type, 
and inclined to rule themselves. 

Only a mind of big initiative and daring 
would have risked the thing which Miss 
Thomas risked twenty-seven years ago. 
But it was just that sort of mind. Take 
a glance back over its accomplishments, 
and the situation looks clearer. 

First, when Martha Carey Thomas was 
a little girl she had agonized in prayer over 
what we now call the woman question — 
at that time hardly vexed enough to be 
termed a question at all. She had suffered 
from awful doubts as to whether women 
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were physically and mentally fit for col- 
lege — to be sure, she couldn’t find any 
proof to the contrary, but people said they 
were unfit. And through all this storm 
and stress she had held to the underlying 
belief that she could go to college and 
learn what men learn, and the event of 
her life was her meeting with a college 
woman —a Vassar graduate. 

She drank in this wonderful creature. 
“She’s exactly like other delightful wo- 
men,” was the summing up. 

Here, then, was a proof. Woman could 
doit. To the young girl, born in conserva- 
tive Baltimore, trained in private schools, 
this meeting was a great dramatic situation. 

She was beginning to shake herself free. 

She announced that she would go to 
Cornell University. This was not what 
a Baltimore young lady usually did, but 
Miss Thomas bore off a degree in 1877. 

Next she spent a year at Johns Hopkins. 

Next she decided to go to Leipzig for 
advanced study. Perhaps the going was 
even less significant than the fact that she 


did the deciding for herself. In that 
point lay the real pioneering. After she 


reached Germany, the first news from home 
was that family friends were preserving a 
sort of hush regarding this unconventional 
daughter in the presence of her mother, 
and hardly spoke of her, as if she had 
brought some sort of disgrace upon the 
family and was to be mentioned barely 





A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE CAMPUS AND 


above a whisper. Miss Thomas main- 
tained a firm chin and continued her study. 
She passed from the University of Leipzig 
to Gottingen and Zurich. 

She was still in her twenties, and yet 
she could look back over years of achieve- 
ment and realize that through them all 
she had been a_ self-governed,  self- 
responsible individual. This surely ex- 
plains why it occurred to her that other 
girls had a right to rule themselves just 
as she had done. If she had been by 
instinct a conformist herself she would 
have demanded hide-bound rules for 
others. But if you should see her to-day 
you would read in one glance the fact that 
she never was one. There is too high a 
brow under her white hair to permit her 
to accept others’ explanations until she 
has probed them with her own mind. 
There is a determination in the chin that 
never succumbed merely because it was 
told to do so. And there is too much 
humor twinkling in her dark eyes to miss 
the joke that lurks in accepted standards. 

And therefore, when higher education 
for women under any conditions was so 
new as to be a bit shocking, what did this 
mind of initiative and daring do but rise 
up and recommend self-government in a 
little Quaker college for girls. For, al- 
though the institution was undenomina- 
tional in name, it was strongly Quaker in 
atmosphere at that time. 
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BUILDINGS AT BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


In 1886, then, Miss Thomas, exercising 
her authority as dean, gave informally 
into the hands of these girls their own 
conduct. At that period, when the col- 
lege for women was not far removed from 
the young ladies’ seminary in spirit, we 
can picture the authorities of other col- 
leges looking on with tremulous alarm 
while they waited to see this foolhardy 
young school wreck itself. But the wreck 
did not occur. A venture is counted 
foolhardy, or not, according to its out- 
come. For this reason educators look 
back upon Bryn Mawr’s pioneering in 
self-government as an event which has 
made history. From East to West to- 
day the college girl is coming to be recog- 
nized as a responsible human being who 
can control her own conduct and who will 
control it far better if it be left in her own 
hands, on the principle that the only fun 
in breaking rules lies in having rules. to 
break. It was Miss M. Carey Thomas 
who first pointed this out. 

But although other colleges and schools 
have followed, Bryn Mawr still stands 
unique in the completeness of its democ- 
racy: for it admits no member of the 
faculty even in an advisory capacity to 
its board of discipline. Miss Thomas 
does not lead liberty on leash. In 1802, 
when the experiment was about a half- 
dozen years old, the girls asked that a 
charter be given to them which should 


establish a permanent government of 
their own. The president and trustees 
gladly gave the girls in letter what they 
already possessed in spirit; and in their 
constitution it is to be read that “to the 
Bryn Mawr Students’ Association for 
Self-Government the president and dean 
shall entrust the exclusive management of 
all matters concerning the conduct of 
students in their college life which do not 
fall under the jurisdiction of the authorities 
of the college or of the mistresses of the 
halls of residence.’ And upon closer 
inspection one finds that the matters 
which are left to the faculty are prac- 
tically all academic, and that the mis- 
tresses of the halls are concerned no more 
with discipline than are hostesses in a 
houseful of guests — only with the mat- 
ters which, without question, belong to the 
management of the household. As for 
the behavior of the girls, that is attended 
to by proctors of their own appointing. 
Now observe the workings. Take, for 
example, 2 young freshman, we will say 
Miss Minerva Smith. She has been 
reared in a conservative family, this is 
her first going-away, she hears that the 
faculty does not discipline, and a glittering 
vision of liberty suddenly dazzles her eyes. 
On the first available day she takes a train 
for Philadelphia, and devotes herself to 
shopping. Later on she meets old friends, 
dines, stays over night and spends Sunday 
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with them, reaches the station in time for 
the nine-forty-five train, and half an hour 
later is at Bryn Mawr. 

Now it so happens — both Minerva and 
the case are hypothetical, you understand 
— it so happens that Miss Thomas is on 
the same train. She has observed the 
freshman slipping aboard. She considers 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES IN THE GYMNASIUM 


She says 
But the next 
day she speaks casually to one of the 
officers of the Association. 

“Miss Minerva Smith, that new student, 
came out on the nine-forty-five train last 
evening,” she observes, and that is all. 


the situation on the way out. 
nothing to the young lady. 


Absolutely all. She dismisses the matter 
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from her mind. She mentioned it merely 
as any other observer might, in wishing 
to aid the Association in its work. If the 
students choose to take up the matter, 
well and good; if not, it will never be 
referred to again. 

Next day a note comes to Minerva. It 
is not from the president, dean, or any 
other of the mature powers-that-be. It is 
from certain authorized members of the 
Students’ Association, which elects its 
officers wholly from the ranks of the stu- 
dents. In the note Minerva Smith is re- 
minded that, in the first place, she left the 
college for overnight without registering 
her address in the hall; and that, secondly, 
she has broken the rule that the seven- 
forty-five on weekdays, and the eight-fifteen 
on Sundays, are the latest trains which stu- 
dents are permitted to take unescorted, and 
the nine-fifteen is the latest in any case. 

“But I thought there were no rules for 
conduct made by the faculty!” she protests 
to a junior. 

“There aren’t. The rules are our own. 
And you won’t find many faculties that 
enforce rules as strictly as we do,” warns 
the weathered junior. 

Miss Minerva is given a chance to mend 
her ways, but is made to understand that 
repeated offences mean a penalty. The 
fact that her fellow students frown upon 
her careless conduct strikes her forcibly. 
It dawns upon her that liberty in its truest 
sense is the most austere form of govern- 
ment; she hears that these girl students 
warn, punish, if necessary expel, offenders 
without asking advice from anybody. 

To be sure, they are not often called 
upon to use such extreme measures, for 
in the main the self-government achieves 
its end of excellent conduct. But the 
girl who will not enter into the spirit of 
it ever and anon appears, and she is dealt 
with to the full measure of the law. 

Perhaps, in the beginning, the trouble- 
some freshman was like Minerva Smith 
and did not understand. But if the 
executive board becomes fully convinced 
of her law-breaking spirit, it summons her 
before its court, gives her a hearing, calls 
upon witnesses, and judges. Her sin 
may have taken any one of many forms. 
Perhaps, fairly tremulous in the excite- 
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ment of her own devilment, she may have 
lighted a cigarette! Possibly she has 
crossed the campus in male attire, having 
dressed thus for her réle in a play. She 
may have made a social engagement with 
some male member of the faculty. She 
may have secretly turned the strawberry 
lemonade into punch at a tea. She may 
have returned so late that the low windows 
offered an easy means of entering her 
dormitory, unknown. She may have in- 
vited a man caller to her own study with- 
out achaperon. Once a student smuggled 
her own brother into the gymnasium, 
disguising him in feminine garments. 

Slowly the mills of the students grind, 
but woe to the sinner when the grinding 
is done. If it be agreed by the executive 
board that the victim be suspended for 
six weeks, possibly expelled, Miss Thomas 
is asked to go through the form of dis- 
missal. This is a mere matter of form, 
however; the board knows that its de- 
cision will stand. The president has never 
yet vetoed such a decision; this she would 
not risk doing, for one veto would over- 
throw the democracy. But the significant 
fact is: she has never yet wanted to veto. 

And so, in the guise of a detached ob- 
server, she looks on as if she had nothing 
to do with it all. Occasionally some in- 
fringement of rules comes to her attention 
—as, for instance, Minerva Smith’s 
offence— but she merely reports the 
incident to the students in authority, to 
assist them. 

And yet her spirit is the vital force 
animating this remarkable government, 
small, compact, isolate, and_ practi- 
cally perfect as a republic. So, too, her 
insistence upon ideals of scholarship. is 
behind that proverbially high standard of 
requirements in entrance examinations 
and for graduation. It is a standard 
which keeps the college small; it does 
not even attempt to accommodate more 
than about four hundred and fifty stu- 
dents, and it annually weeds out two 
thirds of its applicants by examination, 
The girl who carries off a Bryn Mawr 
diploma must be ready to fight for it. 
And no matter how hard her struggle for 
learning, it cannot possibly be as hard as 
was the struggle of this woman who has 
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made these privileges possible to her; for 
she, of another generation, fought against 
the overwhelming odds of prejudice. 

In the days of her earliest struggles, she 
wept over the story of Adam and Eve 
because she thought that the curse pro- 
nounced upon Eve might imperil girls’ 
going to college. She searched books 
everywhere for light upon the possibilities 
of woman, and often found her hopes 
rebuffed by even the greatest. Milton 
excited her rage and indignation and she 
condemned him as a woman-hater; even 
Shakespeare, she felt, was not entirely fair 
to her sex intellectually. And so, through 
inward storm, rebuked by her period, she 
fought on, educating herself in America 
and Europe. The degree she had earned 
at the University of Leipzig from 1879 to 
1882 was refused her on account of her 
sex; a like fate befell her at the Uni- 
versity of Géttingen; but the University 
of Ziirich finally granted her the degree of 
Ph.D., summa cum laude, the highest 
degree, at that time, ever awarded to a 
woman. It was a sort of martial experi- 
ence for a girl; it brought the iron to the 
surface. No wonder it was with an aus- 
terity of standard that she started on her 
career as an educator. And somehow, by 
that occult process which we all have 
experienced, that austerity has contrived 
to permeate the air of Bryn Mawr. The 
students inhale it. 

She will not permit Bryn Mawr College 
to accept the certificates of schools in 
lieu of its own examinations. These 
are given annually in twenty or more 
centres. When the days of examinations 
are over, the little group that President 
Thomas looks over as it faces its freshman 
year is only one third of those who applied 
for entrance, a picked and tiny army. 

And now come the four years of still 
keener effort. This college dared to under- 
take the group system of studies, adopting 
it from Johns Hopkins in early days, when 
other colleges for women were trying no 
venturesome experiments of such a nature. 
Every girl has her major subjects to which 
she must give one and a third years of her 
time. Chemistry and physics may be 


woven together, or political economy and 
history, or Greek and Latin. 


Another 
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third of a year must go to some science,..: 
another third to another science, or to. 


political economy, or history, or law, or 
mathematics, another third to the history 


of philosophy, another third to whichever. 


one of the four languages was omitted at 
entrance (Greek, Latin, French, and Ger- 


man were offered, three to be chosen), | 
and another third for two years to English: : 


literature and the correct writing and 
pronunciation of our language. Here you 
have, then, only a highly modified form of 
specialization. The major subjects are 
chosen by the student, but so many sub- 
jects are required of her that she is bound 
to have a pretty general education before 
she gets through. She cannot escape these 
subjects, whether she is interested in 
them or not. 

All this is part of that greed for learning, 
and more learning, both for herself and 
others, which fills Miss Thomas. A four 
years’ course is none too long, according 
to the president’s stern doctrine, to pre- 
pare to specialize. In a day when the 
vocational mania is abroad in the land, 
there is something formidable in viewing 
the foundation required here for a super- 
structure later on. In a day when we 
smatter through countless subjects in a 
quick preparation, that we may hurry on 
to our specialty, this groundwork for life 
looks like the great wall of China beside 
the underpinning of a portable house. 

Bryn Mawr is the only woman’s college 
to maintain a graduate school. Barnard 
and Radcliffe have such schools, but only 
as they share the privilege with the men’s 
universities to which they are allied. 
There is a theory in this Pennsylvania 
institution that not only should the 
opportunity for further study be offered 
to women, but that it is a good thing for 
the undergraduates — this contact with 
graduate workers — and that it is stimula- 
ting to a faculty. This school is one of 
Miss Thomas’s pet hobbies. 

Just one curious requirement for gradua- 
tion is a sidelight upon her passion for 
perfection. She has instituted the rule 
that every candidate for graduation must 
pass in sight-reading of French and Ger- 
man. The little room with its long table 
in which every senior must go through 
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her ordeal has been described as “quiet, 
awfully quiet,” with the president sitting 
face to face with the victim and two other 
members of the faculty ready to hear her 
stumble through those alarming phrases. 
That Gibraltar-like austerity, combined 
with an infallible sense of humor which 
characterizes Miss Thomas, makes the 
hour at once terrifying and funny. Other 
colleges call for no such intimate knowl- 
edge of the languages; but Bryn Mawr 
is merciless, and the girl who cannot get 
through the test must give up her degree. 
“It means only an hour’s reading a day 
through three summer _ vacations,” 
blandly observes Bryn Mawr! 

The fact that Bryn Mawr has happened 
to educate a great many daughters of 
wealthy families has given rise to no value 
of fashion for fashion’s sake. Snobbery 
among girls, even if it should appear, 
would wither in short order before the 
probing mind of this woman whose own 
standards tolerate no favoritism. Cer- 
tain girls have brought maids with them; 
they were girls who had always been in 
the habit of having their glove-buttons 
sewed on and their hairpins arranged for 
them, but it turned out that in a few 
months’ time they found it convenient to 
send the maids home and look after 
themselves. Secret sororities have never 
been admitted within these walls; it is 
well known that the president does not 
approve of them, that they would be 
directly opposed to her ideas of democracy. 
The societies she encourages are founded 
upon achievement, or are meant to pro- 
mote interest in study. 

She weeds to get her professors just as 
she weeds for a picked group of students; 
and that nothing matters but excellence is 
shown in this: there are more men than 
women in her faculty. Now she is a 
feminist, has always been absorbed in the 
woman question, is one of the foremost 
suffragists in our country to-day, and if 
she were the partisan that many a suffra- 
gist is she would choose women because 
they are women. Instead of that she 
wishes only to have the best professors. 
She would be glad if they happened to 
be of her own sex; but as they often 
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happen to be of the other, she does not 
try to deceive herself. This is one of the 
most distinctive traits of the woman: 
no one, not even Miss M. Carey Thomas, 
can deceive her. She looks others and 
herself straight in the eye and demands 
an honest explanation — and she has the 
kind of an eye that gets it. 

It is as jovial an eye as it is formidable, 
however, at appropriate moments. It 
can dance over a girl’s mischief even while 
the law is being upheld. Altogether she 
is a quaint figure, this Quaker-born lady 
with the Welsh ancestry. You may find 
her in the afternoon in a plain shirtwaist 
and a still plainer skirt, with her white 
hair drawn back as if there were too few 
precious years of life to spend a moment 
more than necessary in adorning a coiffure. 
There is a severe plainness about the whole 
figure; and here it sits, monarch in a sort 
of intellectual palace — a home which is a 
treasure-house of rare books and exquisite 
ornaments from foreign lands. Room after 
room rambles on in this luxury, a luxury 
that represents wealth of mind rather than 
wealth of purse. And through the palace 
bustles this plain little woman in a shirt- 
waist, now hurrying to the long reception 
room to receive a nationally famous caller, 
next to the office to dictate a mass of 
urgent letters, seeing every task in clear- 
cut outlines which clip it down to the 
minimum time. Or, chafing under the 
handicap of a badly sprained ankle, she 
still goes hobbling about, resenting the 
impertinence of such an ankle, refusing 
to submit, for her prodigious activities 
leave her no time to waste upon illness. 
These activities extend far beyond the 
walls of Bryn Mawr College. What Miss 
Thomas has done for woman everywhere 
is inestimable. Just one thing, for ex- 
ample, tells the story of her all-pervasive 
enterprise in a nutshell — you may have 
forgotten it — she was one of the most 
powerful influences in obtaining for Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, in 1893, its en- 
dowment of $500,000 upon the agree- 
ment that women be admitted to its 
scholarship on equal terms with men. 
That is a type of the sort of thing Miss 
Thomas is always doing. 
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THE SWIFT ADVANCE FROM THE CRUDE METHODS OF A GENERATION AGO TO 
THE INFINITELY DELICATE, PAINLESS, AND SHOCKLESS OPERATIONS ON 
THE HEART, THE LUNGS, AND OTHER FORMERLY INACCESSIBLE 
PARTS OF THE BODY — THE DISTINGUISHED SHARE OF 
AMERICAN SURGEONS IN THIS DRAMA OF HEALING 


BY 
EDWARD PREBLE, M. D. 


WO Americans, brothers, Dr. 
William J. Mayo and Dr. Charles 
H. Mayo, have perhaps the 
most complete surgical “plant” 
in the world. They are prob- 
ably the best known of all living surgeons 
and their methods are studied by men 
who come from all parts of Europe solely 
to see them operate. An American, Dr. 
George W. Crile, is probably the foremost 
living authority on surgical shock and on 
transfusion of blood. Americans created 
the modern art of orthopedic surgery — 
surgery to correct deformities — and are 
the most distinguished practitioners of the 
art. Dr. Harvey Cushing, another 
American, is perhaps the greatest of living 
brain surgeons. And an Americanized 
Frenchman, Dr. Alexis Carrel, working 
in an American laboratory, has opened the 
way toa revolutionary advance in medicine 
through the surgical treatment of diseased 
and worn out tissue. Such are only a few 
of America’s contributions. 

But, great as is the work that America 
has done in modern surgery, it is only a 
conspicuous part of an amazing whole. 
Here are some of the astonishing items: 
A finger that has been completely severed 
from the hand can be restored so that the 
full use of it is recovered; tissues that under 
old methods would be dead and useless can 
be revived by the application of intense 
heat; a wound of the heart can be sewed 
up as simpler wounds are sewed; a blood 
clot in the great artery of the lung can 
be removed; the bronchial tubes can be 
electrically lighted and cleared of danger- 
ous obstructions; the brain can be freely 
treated by surgical means; and joints and 


even vital organs may be transplanted 
from one body to another and continue to 
perform their normal functions 

It is appropriate that Americans should 
play an important part in surgery, for .it 
is distinctly a modern art. Indeed, it 
owes its origin to an American discovery. 
It was not until that famous day in 1846, 
when Dr. John C. Warren, at the Massa- 
chusetts Hospital in Boston, performed 
the first major operation under anesthesia, 
that modern surgery really began. The 
actual founder of the science was the Amer- 
ican dentist, Dr. William T. G. Morton, 
who anesthetized Dr. Warren’s patient, 
using a secret fluid which he called “Le- 
theon,” but which, it afterward appeared, 
was sulphuricether. This beneficent vapor 
not only relieved the patient from all 
suffering but permitted the surgeon to 
operate as long and as freely as he would. 

Great as Morton’s discovery was, how- 
ever, surgical procedure was still far from 
ideal. Blood poisoning and gangrene al- 
most inevitably set in upon the exposed 
wounds. Suppuration was so much the 
routine sequence of operations that the 
medical scientists of fifty years ago re- 
garded it as essential to success. The doc- 
tors even had a phrase, “laudable pus,” 
which expressed this conviction. The 
conditions that prevailed in the hospitals 
when Lister began his work are incredible. 
English surgeons operated in frock coats; 
Frenchmen made an operation a gala occa- 
sion, putting on dress suits. Their idea of 
surgical cleanliness consisted in washing 
their instruments in warm water. If a 
surgeon dropped his knife on the floor he 
would pick it up, wipe it on his sleeve, and 
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plunge it into the wound again. It was 
Lister's work, introducing antiseptic meth- 
ods, that drove gangrene and “laudable 
pus” out of the hospitals. Modern sur- 
gery, which has substituted asepsis for 
antisepsis—the prevention of blood poison- 
ing rather than its cure after it has gained 
entrance to the wound — has made practi- 
cally perfect the great science of hospital 
cleanliness. 

One thing still remained to be done. 
Anesthesia and asepsis are really gifts from 
Heaven; surgical operations, however, are 
not yet absolutely safe. There is one terror 
that still stalks about the wards; the ca- 
tastrophe which has been somewhat vague- 
ly known as “death from shock.” “The 
operation was successful, but the patient 
died;” the lay mind has always regarded 
this expression as a somewhat grim surgical 
joke. However, it expressed a profound 
scientific truth. When patients die, in 
spite of perfect aseptic conditions and 
the finest surgical skill, they usually die 
from “shock.” 

What is death from shock? The first 
man to formulate a comprehensive and 
intelligible definition is one of America’s 
most famous surgeons, Dr. George W. 
Crile, of Cleveland, O. According to Dr. 
Crile there is really no such thing as 
surgical shock considered as a distinct 
phenomenon; the accident that takes place 
on the operating table is simply another 
manifestationofone of the commonest facts 
of everyday experience. When we laugh 
or cry or are frightened, or suffer any form 
of physical injury, however slight, we 
undergo some degree of “shock.” A 
Marathon runner, after the race is finished, 
is suffering from “shock.” No baseball 
player finishes a game without experien- 
cing the same discomfort. A barefoot boy 
who steps on a sharp stone and hastily 
withdraws his foot is mildly “shocked.” 
A soldier whose leg is torn off by a cannon 
ball is ‘‘shocked”’ on a more terrible scale. 

In a word, “shock” is really another 
name for cerebral exhaustion. The cells 
of the brain when in its normal condition 
are richly stored with “energy.” This 
energy is not psychical, but physical; it is 
composed of certain definitely known 
chemical constituents; it is just as real as 
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the steam in the boiler, or the electricity 
generated by the dynamo, or the air we 
breathe. The brain cells have an allotted 
supply; as they give it off, they lose vitality 
and weaken; if they give off all their 
energy or even abnormal quantities of it, 
theydie. Nearly all physical and emotional 
phenomena make certain drafts upon this 
reservoir of energy. Fear and_ bodily 
injury in particular draw upon it. The 
amount of energy released depends upon 
the intensity of the fear and the severity 
of tissue lacerations. Your body could be 
sliced by a sharp razor and produce only 
a slight cerebral exhaustion; but tearing, 
crushing, and slashing make heavy de- 
mands upon this stored-up energy. Actual 
experiments conducted by Dr. Crile have 
demonstrated that bodily injury and emo- 
tional excitement, especially fear, produce 
identically the same injuries upon the brain. 
The brain of a fox that has been submitted 
to severe physical injury displayed, when 
placed under the microscope, exactly the 
same lesions. In both cases the brain-cells 
have given out large quantities of energy, 
released, that is, certain chemical sub- 
stances indispensable to life. In both 
cases the brain has been “shocked”’. 

In all surgical operations these two 
phenomena, fear and the wounding of 
tissues, are the elements that produce 
shock. The fear, of course, is preliminary; 
the long anticipation, the presence of the 
surgeon and the nurses, the sight of the 
operating theatre and the instruments, 
the suffocation produced by inhaling the 
nauseous ether. This latter experience 
especially agonizes the patient and makes 
serious demands upon the stored-up 
energy in the brain. Once anesthetized, 
however, we might suppose that the danger 
from the shock is over. That part in- 
duced by fear is, but now the more serious 
dangers appear. Every time the surgeon’s 
knife goes in, the brain cells give up certain 
instalments of their energy. The anes- 
thetic does not interfere with this exhaust- 
ing process. The motor nerves which 
carry these impulses from the brain to the 
wounded areas are just as active as when 
we are wide awake. All that the anes- 
thetic does is to make us insensible to pain; 
the physical results of the wound are just 
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as palpable as though we felt them. If 
we should anesthetize the condemned 
murderer before hanging, he would suffer 
no physical discomfort ; the practical result, 
however, would be the same. That is all 
that an anesthetic does in a surgical opera- 
tion. Sometimes the: body, even under deep 
anesthesia, gives evidences of the injury 
to which it is being subjected. Without 
an anesthetic, the patient screams and 
writhes in his agony; under an anesthetic, 
the respiration grows fainter and the heart 
beats slower; the latter manifestations, 
however, are really just as expressive as 
the former. The experience is without 
pain but the effects may be severe and are 
frequently fatal. 

Dr. Crile’s new operation method under- 
takes to overcome both causes of surgical 
shock — the shock that comes from fear 
and the shock that results from physical 
injury. He calls this new method anoci- 
association — a new word meaning, as 
Dr. Crile defines it “the exclusion from 
the operation of all harmless association.” 
In a recent article in the London Lancet, 
Dr. Crile describes very beautifully just 
what he is trying to do. He says: 


The principle of anoci-association may be 
illustrated by the wrecked Titanic. The story 
of the stress and the psychic strain of the 
survivors is known, that of the lost may be 
easily imagined; the future memory of this 
experience by the survivors may safely be 
predicted. Such is the result of the emotional 
surgical operation. Now, if a survivor of this 
ship had been so skilfully anesthetized in his 
bed just before the accident that he knew 
nothing of the impending disaster, and if he 
then had been gently carried up on the deck, 
lowered into a life-boat, and taken aboard the 
rescue ship without being allowed to awaken 
from his anesthesia until in bed in a comfortable 
stateroom — if then he had been told that he 
had been transferred from the sinking ship, but 
that he was now safe and would soon see home, 
this would be anoci-association. 


No one single anesthetic can accomplish 
these several results — remove the pre- 
liminary fear and overcome the brain 
exhaustion resulting from the wound- 
ing of tissue. By combining three or 


four different drugs, Dr. Crile has appar- 
ently attained complete success. 


Here, 
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for example, is the procedure adopted in 
abdominal operations. If possible, he keeps 
the patient ignorant of the fact that he is 
to undergo an operation— at least of 
the time when the operation is to take 
place. As though for another purpose the 
surgeon gives him an injection of morphine. 
“Under the influence of morphine,” says 
Dr. Crile, ‘‘no one is brave, no one is 
a coward; one is indifferent to danger.” 
The drug simply produces a negative state 
of mind; the most awful sights and sug- 
gestions do not disturb the sick man in the 
least. The patient is simply in a philosoph- 
ic state of cheerfulness and indifference 
and is ready for anything. The morphine 
thus protects him from the effects of 
psychical shock. He hasn’t the slightest 
sense of discomfort or fear when the anes- 
thetist now approaches with the once 
terrifying inhalation apparatus. Dr. Crile 
uses nitrous oxide in preference to ether, 
because experiments have proved that 
under this drug there is only one third as 
much shock as under ether. He relies 
upon another anesthetic method, however, 
to secure complete protection. Under the 
conventional anesthetic, as already said, 
the wounded tissues carry their messages 
to the brain by means of the nerves. These 
nerves are just as active under ether as 
when we are our normal selves. A local 
anesthetic, however, produces insensibility 
to pain in the region affected, not by mak- 
ing us unconscious — under an application 
of cocaine we are completely awake — 
but because it interrupts the flow of sen- 
sation by means of the nerves. Under 
these conditions the tissues suffer like a 
besieged army. The enemy has captured 
them and is inflicting all kinds of injury 
and suffering. He has also cut the cables, 
so that the injured city cannot telegraph 
to headquarters —the brain —for aid; 
that is, for a supply of stored-up energy. 
In this case the patient suffers no pain, 
not even unconscious pain. The operation 
proceeds for any length of time. It usually 
is a success and the patient does ot die. 
In other words, Dr. Crile’s experiments 
seem to have ushered in a new era of 
surgery — the era of the ‘“‘shockless opera- 
tion.” At the Lakeside Hospital in 
Cleveland Dr. Crile has performed 2,672 
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operations with a death rate of less than 2 
per cent. In the last 1,000 of these cases 
the death rate was less than 1 per cent. 

Another improvement in operating con- 
ditions has saved many lives. This con- 
sists in the use of “laughing gas” and other 
anesthetics milder than chloroform or ether 
to produce the first stages of unconscious- 
ness. This eliminates certain objection- 
able depressing effects upon the bodily 
temperature and upon the circulation of 
the blood caused by the more powerful 
agents. In the administration of ether, 
Dr. J. T. Gwathmey, of New York, has 
brought about two remarkable improve- 
ments; one, the warming of ether vapor 
to guard against bronchitis and excessive 
lowering of the body temperature; the 
other the combining of ether vapor with 
aromatic essences— such as essence of 
orange — that rob the ether of its nausea- 
ting qualities and that do much to check the 
vomiting which usually follows its use. 

Dr. R. H. M. Dawbarn, a distinguished 
surgeon of New York City, has attacked 
the problem of shock from another angle. 
He has perfected a method of reducing the 
loss of blood that is incident to most opera- 
tions. Some authorities believe that the 
loss of a few extra ounces of blood may 
turn the scales of life and death against 
a patient who has been exposed to severe 
surgical shock. Dr. Dawbarn has adapted 
“Esmarch’s bandage” to a novel and very 
useful purpose. Esmarch’s bandage is an 
old device of a German surgeon to force 
the blood in the legs upward into the trunk 
when amputation is necessary. Dr. Daw- 
barn has carried this method to a more use- 
ful purpose by applying the bandage still 
higher on the body and so reversing its 
effect upon the circulation. By this 
method the blood is largely withdrawn 
from the arms and the trunk and is forced 
downward into the lower limbs, insuring a 
minimum loss of blood in operations upon 
the trunk. Contemporaneously with Dr. 
Dawbarn, Dr. Momburg, a German, ap- 
plied the bandage to the waist, thus shut- 
ting off the blood supply below that level. 
Now all the body but the head and neck 
can thus be rendered bloodless. 

Shock has been attacked from still 
another quarter by a number of other 
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surgeons, led by Dr. F. Pels-Leusden, 
professor of surgery in Griefswald Univer- 
sity. For many years the deaths which 
result from severe burns were attributed 
to shock. Such burns are among the 
commonest accidents that befall workmen, 
and their treatment has been a grave prob- 
lem with the medical profession. Women 
and children, too, because of the flimsy 
and inflammable character of their cloth- 
ing, very often are victims of such burns. 
Longfellow’s first wife was one of a long 
roll of women who have died in this way. 

Dr. Pels-Leusden made some researches 
upon the theory that these burns produced 
other injurious effects in addition to the 
shock to the nervous system. His theory 
was that the sudden destruction of the skin 
generated a violent poison which was ab- 
sorbed by the blood and this played a 
leading part in causing death. He tried 
experiments in which he inserted portions 
of freshly-burned skin into the flesh of 
animals where they would be rapidly 
absorbed. These animals at once pre- 
sented the symptoms that they would have 
shown if their own skin had been burned. 

This discovery seems likely to revolu- 
tionize the surgical treatment of burns. 
Instead of merely applying germicides and 
excluding the air by soothing oils and 
powders, surgeons now place the patient 
at once under an anesthetic and scrape 
away all the burned tissue. The exposed 
surface is then dressed with absorbent 
cotton to take up the discharges, and the 
heart and kidneys are stimulated to throw 
off whatever poison has been absorbed 
before the operation could be performed. 

Another radical alteration of theory has 
brought about possibilities in surgery that 
would have seemed fantastical only a few 
years ago. The theory concerns the cause 
of inflammation; the results are such 
startling operations as the successful 
restoration of a completely severed finger 
and such a perfectly feasible possibility 
as the transplantation of a finger or even 
certain organs, like the arteries and veins, 
from one person’s body to another’s. 
The old theory was that inflammation was 
caused by a “rush of blood” to the in- 
flamed part, and surgeons treated it by 
blood-letting and cold packs to reduce the 
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supposed quantity and activity of the 
blood. But Professor A. Bier, of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, perhaps the foremost 
surgeon of Europe, held exactly the con- 
trary theory. To his mind inflammation 
was an indication of stagnation. Naturally, 
therefore, the way to treat it was to stim- 
ulate the activity of the circulation. 
Another European surgeon, Dr. Jean 
Schaeffer, professor of diseases of the skin 
at the University of Breslau, originated the 
most practicable device for producing this 
stimulating effect. He applied intense 
heat, in the form of superheated dry air, 
to the surface above the inflammation. 
Astonishing results were achieved. Cir- 
culation was reéstablished, and even 
tissues that before would have been de- 
scribed as dead beyond all human aid 
were restored to the normal function of 
life. This principle has made _ possible 
the operation to restore severed fingers, 
an operation that has now been success- 
fully performed repeatedly. 

One of the most startling surgical 
innovations of recent years is a new method 
of removing tumors from the base of the 
brain. It has long been known that these 
tumors are a deadly menace. They press 
upon nerve centres that control some of the 
most important organs of the body and 
thus, for example, they often times cause 
blindness. More remarkable yet, they 
cause most extraordinary eccentricities 
in the structure of the entire body. This 
is because they usually originate in a 
small organ below the brain — known as 
the pituitary body. This structure, no 
larger than a pea, has some obscure but 
powerfully controlling effect upon the 
development of the body. If enlarged 
and active, it causes gigantism — a state 
which only in recent years has been re- 
cognized as a disease. These tumors some- 
times so disarrange the functions of this 
organ that its restraining effect upon 
growth is removed, and the patient con- 
tinues to grow in stature and bulk beyond 
all normal proportions. For example, 


in a recent case in Philadelphia, a boy of 
fifteen had attained a height of 6 feet 7 
inches and showed no signs of abating 
his extraordinary development. 

Of course, an operation to remove such 
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a tumor is infinitely delicate. Dr. Harvey 
Cushing, another American, is practically 
the world’s greatest operator in diseases 
of the pituitary body. Dr. S. Schloffer, of 
the University of Prague, originated the 
method of attack, that is as successful as 
it is bold. Instead of approaching the 
tumor from the side of the head, which 
is difficult and disfiguring, he entered 
directly through the front of the face, 
dividing the soft tissues and cartilages of 
the nose and, turning them back so they 
could be replaced without disfiguring scars, 
laid open a clear field for direct attack upon 
the bone which covers the tumor. The 
bone is easily removed and the tumor taken 
out. This striking operation is now freely 
performed, with satisfactory results. 

America has perhaps furnished the 
great brain surgeons. Dr. Hartley, of 
New York, who died a few months ago, 
originated several technical advances that 
gave him world-wide fame, including the 
cure of neuralgia by removing the nervous 
organ within the skull which caused 
it. And Dr. Harvey Cushing is probably 
the foremost specialist in brain surgery 
now living. Surgeons everywhere look to 
him for the newest advances in technical 
methods and for improvements in theory. 

Probably the most daring chapter in 
modern surgery is that which treats of 
operations on the heart. “The road to 
the heart is only two or three inches long, 
but it has taken surgery nearly 2,600 
years to traverse it,” is one writer’s strik- 
ing remark. How recent this work is is 
made plain from the fact that a book, 
published by Stephen Paget in 1895, con- 
tained a chapter on “Surgery of the Heart”’ 
—the words being contemptuously in- 
closed in quotation marks. The scientist, 
as well as the layman, looked upon the 
heart with an almost superstitious awe. 
Any injury necessarily implied death; any 
interference with such an injury could only 
hasten the end. Yet many shrewd ob- 
servers in the course of the ages had noted 
that all heart wounds did not result in 
instantaneous death. 

It was not until ten or fifteen years ago 
that surgeons began to act upon this 
knowledge. In exceptional cases death 
did not result immediately from a heart 
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wound; there were intervals of a few min- 
utes, a few days, or a few weeks. Why 
not utilize this interval in an attempt 
to sew up the wound? Medical history 
now reports many successful operations 
of this kind. An especially noteworthy 
one, performed upon an Alabama Negro 
boy in 1902, illustrates the resources of 
modern heart surgery. This boy had 
been the victim of an especially nasty 
stab wound. The knife had penetrated 
the apex of the heart and passed into the 
left ventricle, making a wound nearly 
half an inch long. When the boy was 
placed on the operating table, in a little 
Negro cabin, the signs of death had al- 
ready appeared. His feet were cold, and 
his face showed signs of the utmost dis- 
tress. The surgeons made a little window- 
like opening just above the heart. Through 
this they could readily see the injured 
organ, the blood spurting from the wound 
at every pulsation. One surgeon put in his 
hand, pulled the heart upward, and held 
it while another sewed the wound with a 
catgut. The operation — performed with- 
out an anesthetic — lasted fifty-five min- 
utes; on the sixteenth day the boy was 
sitting up; in a short time his heart was 
as good as new. There are scores of other 
similar cases. There is a policeman in an 
Ohio town now lustily going his rounds who, 
a few years ago, had a murderous knife 
plunged through the apex of his heart. 
Such operations, of course, frequently 
fail; they succeed often enough, however, 
to make the attempt worth while. 

But more remarkable even than opera- 
tions on the heart is the operation that 
was first attempted by Dr. F. Trendel- 
enburg, formerly professor of surgery of 
the University of Leipsig. The great 
pulmonary artery, which carries the blood 
from the heart to the lungs to give them 
their indispensable supply of oxygen — 
indispensable for even a few moments — 
sometimes is suddenly obstructed by a 
clot of blood that quickly increases in size 
until it cuts off the flow entirely and 
causes death by suffocation. Dr. Tren- 
delenburg, to relieve such a condition, 
undertook probably the most venture- 
some of all emergency procedures —he 
removed this clot with the knife and pro- 
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longed life for hours. Again “the opera- 
tion was successful but the patient died.” 
But this technical success, and the similar 
success of other surgeons with this method, 
make it a safe prediction that this opera- 
tion will become a practicable weapon in 
the surgeons’ battle to save human lives. 

Surgery of the chest has opened another 
possibility that would have been derided 
as out of the question a few years ago. 
This is the removal of obstructions in the 
bronchial tube by surgical means. Nearly 
everybody in childhood has had the ex- 
perience in a mild form of “sucking some- 
thing down his windpipe.” Severer ex- 
periences of this sort nearly always result 
in death or chronic invalidism. Dr. 
G. Killian, professor of diseases of the 
nose and throat in the University of 
Berlin, has perfected a device that relieves 
a large proportion of these severe cases. 
It is simply a method of electric lighting 
applied to the bronchial tubes by means of 
the “bronchoscope.” The patient is put 
under an anesthetic and is laid on his back 
with his head hanging down. The broncho- 
scope illuminates the passages so success- 
fully that tacks, horseshoe nails, and 
fragments of bones have been found and 
removed even from the third branch of 
the bronchial tree, by the use of delicate 
instruments. 

Another and more dangerous, though 
sometimes the only possible, and occasion- 
ally successful, method now employed for 
this same purpose is purely surgical. 
The x-ray is used to determine the position 
of the object, and then a window in the 
chest wall is cut, the lung tissue is severed 
until the bronchial tube is exposed, and 
the tube is slit open and the object removed. 
Strangely enough, this operation, which has 
repeatedly defied the skill of city sur- 
geons with every facility of modern 
hospitals, has once been performed suc- 
cessfully by a “country doctor.” Dr. 
Francis A. Goeltz, then (1907) a surgeon 
of Erie, Pa. removed a laundryman’s 
metal collar button from the bronchial 
tube of a six-year-old boy by thus cutting 
through the chest wall, and saved the 
boy’s life. 

One difficulty, however, has always 
stood in the way of chest surgery. This 
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part of the body has always been inacces- 
sible. Surgeons could open the other 
cavities of the body, the head, and the 
abdomen, with practical impunity; the 
thoracic region, however, was almost 
entirely inaccessible to them. The trouble 
is that the air pressure in the lungs is 
lower than that of the outside air. When 
the chest is opened, air rushes in, the lungs 
collapse, and the patient dies. When only 
one side is opened and only one lung 
collapses, operations are occasionally per- 
formed; the exposure of both sides, how- 
ever, usually ends fatally. Operators, in 
Europe and America, have devised many 
remarkable pressure cabinets to overcome 
this difficulty, but these contrivances are 
not entirely satisfactory. It remained for 
Dr. Samuel J. Meltzer, of the Rockefeller 
Institute, to devise a method that is simple, 
convenient, and almost uniformly success- 
ful. This method is known as “intra- 
tracheal insufflation’”— that is the blow- 
ing of air into the trachea, or the windpipe. 
Briefly, Dr. Meltzer introduces a tube into 
the windpipe; into this he pumps air and 
distends the lungs. This method keeps 
the air in the lungs at the same pressure 
as the outside atmosphere, so that the 
chest can be opened wide without any 
danger of collapse. The fresh air enters 
the lungs through the tube and the 
vitiated air leaves through the narrow 
space left between the tube and the walls 
of the windpipe. The patient does not 
breathe at all; in place of the usual re- 
spiratory movements the operator simply 
pumps air into the lungs, which can remain 
distended for five or six hours. As a 
practical result, the surgeon now has 
access to the body’s last unexplored field. 
We shall probably hear wonderful stories 
of thoracic surgery in the next few years. 

Though the abdomen has long been 
“the surgeon’s playground,” several new 
and startling operations have been de- 
veloped in this region. For example, Dr. 
W. Arbuthnot Lane, one of the most 
distinguished of British surgeons, has 
recognized in the familiar type of person 
with a characteristic “sinking of the 
stomach” a subject for surgical relief. 
This curious and common type of ailment, 
that causes much and varied misery, he 
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ascribes to the constant downward pull 
of the large intestine that draws with it 
the stomach and small bowel. Ultimately, 
nature seeks to prevent this strain by 
forming reinforcements of the supporting 
bands of tissue that normally hold these 
organs up. But these reinforcing bands 
cause new troubles; they cause “kinks” 
in the intestines that produce constipation 
and self-poisoning from the decaying food 
that is delayed in its natural course. Dr. 
Lane has proved that it is practicable 
to correct these faults by loosening the 
“strangle hold” of the secondary bands 
by surgery. With other surgeons he has 
cured similar ills by removing bodily a 
considerable part, or even all, of the large 
intestine, leaving the small intestine spliced 
to the stump, and thus cutting out the 
portion in which stagnation occurs. 

More important work in this region — 
indeed, some of the most significantly 
successful surgery of the day — has been 
done by Dr. William J. Mayo, of Rochester, 
Minn. Dr. Mayo has been able to cure in 
its early stages about 60 per cent. of 
his cases of elementary cancer of the 
stomach and intestines by surgical means. 
This is an epoch-marking achievement 


in the control of a hitherto incurable 


disease that already causes 5 per cent. of 
all deaths and that is rapidly increasing 
in prevalence. 

But probably the most sensational of all 
modern advances in surgery goes beyond 
the mere “tinkering” with the body — 
successful and revolutionary as this work 
of cutting and rearranging has been. It 
goes outside the body of the patient for 
relief, and brings to his assistance, to 
replace diseased or worn-out tissues, fresh 
and vital tissues from other bodies. To 
take first the simplest of these transplan- 
tations, the work of Dr. John Staige Davis, 
of Johns Hopkins University, in skin graft- 
ing opened a new epoch in surgery. He 
demonstrated the possibility — now com- 
monly applied — of taking a whole flap 
of skin from another person, or from an 
amputated arm or leg, or even froma 
corpse soon after death, and engrafting 
it to replace skin that had been burned or 
otherwise violently destroyed. 

Prof. E. Lexer, of the University of 
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Jena, applied the same principle in a more 
striking and useful way. Patients who 
suffered from tuberculous joints were 
formerly accounted fortunate if, by drastic 
surgical treatment, the tuberculous infec- 
tion was kept from spreading, even at the 
cost of a permanently crippled limb. But 
Dr. Lexer removed the infected joints bod- 
ily and substituted healthy joints from 
amputated limbs—in some cases even 
from storage specimens —and_ brought 
about complete recovery with a supple 
joint and a natural use of the member. 

And Dr. Alexis Carrel, of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, suc- 
ceeded, in animal experiments, in repla- 
cing an entire segment of a limb—evena 
vital organ, the kidney — with correspond- 
ing parts from other bodies. These 
achievements represent the highest of all 
technical surgical skill, for they require 
that every blood vessel and duct be joined 
and sewed with perfect precision so that no 
narrowing of their channels or roughening 
of their tissues shall be caused. For sheer 
manual dexterity probably no human work 
of the hands has ever equalled these amaz- 
ing performances by Dr. Carrel. 

But, aside from the proof they offer of 
the possibilities that lie in technical 
operating skill, these transplantations are 
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immensely important to all surgery. The 
parts that Dr. Carrel used for his experi- 
ments were not freshly taken from living 
bodies or from recent corpses or even from 
brief cold storage. They had been kept 
in storage for months — some of them for 
six months—in a state of suspended 
animation. During all this time they re- 
tained their full vitality as well as if they 
had still been connected with the blood 
system of their original living bodies. The 
practical surgical value of this achieve- 
ment lies in the possibility, which seems 
proved, of filling a storage warehouse with 
healthy organs and limbs and _ joints 
from the bodies of the dead and of 
utilizing this supply as it is needed to 
relieve the injuries and deformities of 
the living. 

Altogether, then, surgery has made a 
marvelous advance in the last twenty— 
even the last five— years. It has ex- 
plored the remotest regions of the body and 
carried a healing power to every part. 
It has even crossed the line between life 
and death, and brought back from the 
farther side the means of alleviation and 
recovery. And there is every reason to 
hope that in the future it may yield other 
discoveries as beneficent as those that 
have been made in the past. 


WORKADAY WIRELESS 


THE REMARKABLE INCREASE IN ITS USE IN 


INDUSTRY AND IN COMMERCE — 


SPANNING THE ATLANTIC DAILY FROM NOVA SCOTIA TO GREAT BRITAIN 
—A CHAIN OF WIRELESS STATIONS TO ENCIRCLE THE GLOBE 


T WAS “eight bells on a ship lying 

at anchor down in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The men had retired for the night 

to their bunks and hammocks, and 

the wireless operator, alone in his 

watchfulness, was “listening in” at his 
head ’phones. 

Suddenly, out of the pitchy darkness of 

the sea, a message that curdled the blood 

in his veins leaped down the antenna and 

hummed its fearful content: S.O.S.— 

S.0.S.— S.0.S. And a few minutes later, 

in response to the customary feply, What 





is your position? the answer flashed back: 
125° 27’ 37” West 47° 33’ 10” North. 

That meant that out on the Pacific 
Ocean, 140 miles west of Seattle, Wash., — 
2,850 miles away —a vessel was calling 
for help. 

The call of the Pacific! The operator 
hardly believed it. With tremulous fingers 
he repeated the call to the station nearest 
to the vessel in distress. But already the 
wireless watchers along the western coast 
had caught the message, and relief was on 
its way. Clear across the entire North 
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American continent, over land and sea 
and mountain ranges, the ship’s cry had 
been heard. 

Such’ is the range of wireless to-day. 
Nor is it the greatest distance at which 
messages can be transmitted. Recently, 
a message was sent from Clifden, Ireland, 
to Buenos Aires —a distance of approxi- 
mately 5,800 miles. Of course, the at- 
mospheric elements have much to do with 
the retarding or the accelerating of the 
wave currents. For this reason the night 
time — when the sun’s rays are not en- 
countered —is the most favorable time 
for the sending of messages. 

But by night and day, under all condi- 
tions of weather, regular daily communi- 
cation has been established between the 
high-powered stations at Glace Bay, Nova 
Scotia, and Clifden, Ireland, and Poldhu, 
in Cornwall, England; between Nauen, 
Germany, and Togo, in Africa; and be- 
tween Coltano, in Italy, and Massaua, in 
East Africa—a distance of 2,238 nautical 
miles. And the United States Govern- 
ment has recently proved the value and 
utility of its three long-distance towers at 
Arlington, Va., by maintaining constant 
communication with the battleship Salem 
as it sailed eastward to the African coast 
on an experimental voyage. 

These are merely a few of the more 
striking achievements of present-day wire- 
less. But what else is being done to 
harness this one-time toy curiosity of the 
scientist’s laboratory to the workaday uses 
of the world? So great has become the 
volume of daily transatlantic business that 
along the coast of New Jersey, at New 
Brunswick and at Belmar, thirteen towers 
— trestle-like giants that rise 435 feet into 
the air — are being rushed to completion 
to fill its demands. This thirteen-tower 
station is but one link of a chain of seven 
that will ultimately encircle the globe — 
from London to New Jersey, from San 
Francisco to Honolulu, from Honolulu to 
Yokohama, from Yokohama to India, from 
India to Egypt, and from Egypt back to 
London. When this chain is completed, 
therefore, it will be possible, since wireless 
leaps over mountain ranges and can over- 
come the atmospheric elements, to relay 
a message around the world. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


The stations are being built duplex — 
that is, the transmitting and receiving 
stations are located some distance from 
each other — and with a definite direc- 
tional relation, so that signals can be re- 
ceived and transmitted at the same time, 
which obviates shutting down the trans- 
mitting apparatus while receiving from 
another station. Although the stations 
at Belmar and at New Brunswick are 
twenty or more miles apart, the operating 
will be done at the receiving station by 
use of a telegraph line working, through 
an automatic relay, the main high-power 
transmitting keys at the sending stations. 
Constant service will be maintained day 
and night, and high-speed automatic trans- 
mitters with a capacity of from sixty to 
eighty words a minute will be used. The 
receiving will also be done automatically 
by photographing the received wave on a 
sensitized paper strip, thus affording a 
permanent record of all messages. In 
California the transmitting station will 
be at Bolinas Point, just north of San 
Francisco, with its receiving station at 
Tomales Bay, about twenty-five miles 
farther north. At Honolulu the trans- 
mitting station will be at the northern 
end of the Island of Oahu, and its receiving 
station at the southern end. The towers 
of the New Jersey station will contain more 
than 2,000 tons of steel and will require 
93 miles of wire rope rigging. Their 
antennz will require 82 miles of wire and 
the “grounding” another 126 miles — 208 
miles of wire in all. Thirty men — in two 
shifts — will operate the station. On May 
2d the Government opened bids for the 
construction of three 600-foot towers to 
be built at Caimito, in the Canal Zone. 
This station will be able to communicate 
with high-powered stations in Guam and 
Samoa. One of the highest wireless 
towers in the world is that of the Gold- 
schmidt station near Tuckerton, N. J., 
more than 600 feet high, now been com- 
pleted. 

Another evidence of the settled demand 
for wireless in the practical world is the con- 
stantly increasing number of land stations. 
The latest report of the International Bu- 
reau of Wireless Telegraphy says that there 
are 2,354 stations. There are 375 public 
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wireless coast stations. Of this number 
the United States leads, with 142; Great 
Britain is second, with 76, 33 of which are 
located in Canada; Germany takes third 
place, with 22; Italy has 19; Russia, 19; 
France, 17; Spain, 10, and Denmark, 9; 
other countries, 61. 

During the first four months of this year 
the Bureau of Navigation issued 3,407 
licenses to wireless operators, 1,185 of 
whom were amateurs, leaving more than 
2,200 operators to man the American 
merchant vessels of the sea. 

Of the 950 stations on board war vessels, 
the United States leads, with 247; Great 
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these had increased to $109,943. In that. 
year this one company transmitted 227,944 
messages, comprising 3,863,098 words. 
Yet another evidence of the demand of 
the practical every-day world for wireless 
is the growth of the number of schools for 
the training of operators. Schools of wire- 
less telegraphy on this side of the Atlantic 
have been established in New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, 
San Francisco, Seattle, and elsewhere. 
After the students have spent from five 
to eight months in the schools and have 
learned to send thirty or more words a 
minute, they are sent to the nearest United 
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Britain has 213; France, 141; Germany, 
112; Italy, 77; Japan, 70; and Russia, 
70; other countries, 20. 

In the merchant marine Great Britain 
leads, with 455 stations; the American flag 
flies over 253; Germany has 206; France, 
68, and Italy, 47. 

And these figures have probably in- 
creased since the report of the Bureau of 
Wireless Telegraphy was issued. 

In 1905, the year in which it can be said 
practically that wireless telegraphy came 
into being as a commercial industry, the 
traffic receipts of one of the principal 
wireless companies were $18,358. In 1912 


States Navy Yard for their license exam- 
ination, and are then placed on ships as 
assistant operators. The pay, including 
berths and meals, varies from $30 to $60 
a month. 

In the commercial world a new means of 
efficient communication is at hand; on 
thousands of vessels a new security is felt; 
in the steadily spreading use of wireless 
a laboratory toy has been adapted to the 
workaday needs of men; and industry has 
harnessed the unseen wings of the air to 
make more swift and easy its beneficent 
routine. It has come to stay, this business 
of wireless telegraphy. 








THE MARCH OF THE CITIES 


HOW THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF HAMILTON, O., MET A GREAT EMERGENCY 


BY 


LEO L. REDDING 


AMILTON, O., is putting 
$300,000 into a high school 
building, $250,000 into a city 
hall, and $175,000 into a 
Y. M. C. A. building. 

Hamilton is the city that was supposed 
to have suffered most heavily from the 
flood of last March which cut the city in 
twain; turned its well-paved streets into 
debris-choked chasms; spread a sheet of 
mud and clay three feet deep over every- 
thing; tore four great bridges from their 
moorings and twisted them into a tangle 
of steel and wood; swept 335 houses 
away; wrought heavy damages upon 5,000 
homes and business houses, and destroyed 
230 lives. That flood cost Hamilton 
$10,000,000. And yet there are those — 
optimists, to be sure — who believe that 
except for the human sacrifice it was worth 
the price exacted. 

Hamilton has found itself. 

Its principal business thoroughfares 
ring with sounds of industrious hammers 
in the hands of workmen who are rushing 
to completion scores of new store buildings. 
Three factories are being constructed and 
others are planned for the near future. 

In its extremity, when the waters swept 
upon it in a succession of wreck-crested 
waves, Hamilton for a moment was without 
government within itself. Then the value 
of an earnest and thoroughly organized 
Chamber of Commerce was made evident. 
Men who were accustomed to self-control 
and self-discipline had no difficulty in 
bringing into instant existence a provisional 
government that was capable of handling 
the situation. The Hamilton Chamber of 
Commerce has its headquarters in the 
Rentschler Building, one of the town’s 
largest office structures. In these head- 
quarters were half a dozen of the leading 
business men of the city when the first 


great rush of waters came on March 25th, 
and there they remained until the flood 
began its ebb late the next afternoon. 

The first man to enter the Rentschler 
Building as the waters began to recede 
was Police Inspector J. H. de Armond, 
who reported that the mayor could not be 
found and that the police chief was 
believed to be drowned. 

At this report Mr. S. D. Fitton, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, called 
an immediate meeting of all the men 
present in the building, and a provisional 
city government was forthwith formed. 

The first move made by the hastily 
formed provisional government was to 
rescue those in danger and to afford pro- 
tection to those left homeless. Mr. 
Charles E. Mason, vice-president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, was made chief 
of the Commissary Department. He got 
into immediate communication with Mayor 
Hunt, of Cincinnati, using the only wire 
that was left standing by the waters, and 
in less than four hours after the provisional 
government was formed twenty-two motor 
trucks were plowing through the mud- 
choked roads between Cincinnati and 
Hamilton, every one carrying a great load 
of food, clothing, and medicine. Then 
for four days Mr. Mason’s bread line was 
in constant service, and for a week longer 
his emergency storehouses were the city’s 
main source of supply. 

Mr. E. G. Ruder, treasurer of the 
Industrial Fund of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and one of the best known bankers 
of southern Ohio, took upon himself the 
mournful duties of keeper of the morgue 
and also the duties of chief of the quickly 
organized hospital which was established 
in the County Court House. Mr. Ruder: 
provided temporary interment for ninety 
bodies during the week of his peculiar 
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office-holding. And scores of persons owe 
their lives to the care given to them by him 
and his assistants at the hospital. 

Mr. G. S. Rentschler and Mr. Ben 
Strauss, both influential members of the 
Chamber of Commerce, organized and 
officered a volunteer force of fifty guards- 
men, who for three days and three nights 
almost without sleep patrolled the water- 
riven city, giving aid where it was needed 
and preventing acts of lawlessness by those 
who were degenerate enough to wish to 
take advantage of the city’s distress. 

Mr. George T. Reiss, a former president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. 
S. M. Goodman, a director of that body, 
assumed responsibility for reéstablishing 
the city’s public works. Mr. L. P. Claw- 
son, treasurer of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, became general treasurer of the 
relief fund and saw to it that assistance 
was not denied to any person needing it. 

Then a committee of thirty with an 
executive committee of six, with Mr. James 
K. Cullen, one of the most active members 
of the Chamber of Commerce, as general 
chairman, was brought into existence. To 
this organization the provisional govern- 
ment turned over the control of the city. 

Not a moment was lost. Forty thou- 
sand Hamiltonians came out from their 
various places of refuge and began the 
work of rebuilding. The flood had divided 
the city into two parts, but as the waters 
receded forces were again joined and it was 
like an army of forty regiments all working 
to a common purpose. 

With the exception of the single line that 
connected Hamilton with Cincinnati, not a 
telegraph or telephone wire was serviceable. 
The four great bridges of which the city 
had boasted were no more than four piles 
of debris. The railroads were gone; there 
was no gas, no electric light, no water fit 
for human use, and little food except that 
which was rushed in to Hamilton by the 
trucks from Cincinnati. 

The first practical work of reconstruction 
was the temporary repair of three of the 
wrecked bridges. Then came quick re- 
pairs which made it possible to reconnect 
the water hydrants, and after the pipes 
had been thoroughly washed out an ade- 
quate water supply was provided. Next 
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came the restoration of gas and electricity, 
and finally the entire city took to the 
streets and began clearing away the mud 
and litter. Such quick action prevented 
all danger of epidemic and the public 
health remained surprisingly good. 

Those men who had so quickly and so 
properly organized a provisional govern- 
ment subscribed to a guaranteefundextend- 
ing credit to those who needed it, thus 
making it possible for business men who 
otherwise would have been crippled to 
make a quick new start. 

There was no thought in the mind of 
any man, apparently, of permitting Hamil- 
ton to falter in its progress. Previous to 
the flood, arrangements had been made 
for the building of a new high school 
structure, a new City Hall, and a new 
Y. M. C. A. building. Instead of halting 
that work, cash was immediately provided, 
and the three great buildings were begun 
at once, so as to give employment to those 
persons who otherwise might have re- 
mained idle. 

The flood came on March 25th. By the 
oth of April—and by actual count — 
extensive repairs were being made on 419 
of the half-destroyed buildings in the city. 
Financial aid was given to those who 
needed it and who deserved it. 

None of the manufacturing enterprises 
of the city has been destroyed and, indeed, 
since the flood Hamilton more than ever 
has come to be regarded as one of the best 
manufacturing towns of its size in the 
entire country. . 

Mr. Fitton and his associates would 
have considered their work not well done 
had they completed it without effort to 
prevent a repetition of the disaster to their 
city. The Hamilton Chamber of Commerce 
has taken the lead in the organization 
of an association of counties, the purpose 
of which is to canalize the Great Miami 
River from source to mouth. This work 
is to be begun before the end of the present 
year, and in a very short time the river 
will be stripped of its power to work 
injury to life and property. 

Thus the habit of codperation that had 
been developed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce was an invaluable asset of the 
whole community in a great emergency. 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT FARM LANDS 


102.—Q. I have an opportunity to goon 113 
acres of irrigated land in the San Luis Valley, 
Colorado, from which I may have all the first 
year’s crops and where money will be advanced 
to see me through the first season. I can take 
one son of 23 with me, and one of 16 just finish- 
ing high school could join us later. My salary 
of $60 per month doesn’t enable me to do all I 
want to for my family. Do you think I would 
be foolish to try the farm? 

A. A good irrigated farm of that size would 
be a pretty poor one if it did not return better 
than $60 a month profit, under good manage- 
ment. But are you wholly satisfied as to the 
water supply on the place, the condition of the 
land, the desirability of the location, the 
certainty of markets and, especially, your 
ability to run it? And does such a life appeal 
to you and your family? Any one who goes 
to a farm under protest, with a preconceived 
dislike for it, or merely desiring to better his 
condition without knowing anything about 
farm work, will probably find the city more to 
his liking at an even smaller salary than yours. 
The San Luis Valley, in general, is all right; 
the question is as to this particular farm and 
as to you as a farmer. 


103.—Q. Please give me information regard- 
ing orchard land in the Twin Falls district of 
the Spokane Valley, Idaho, offered for $500 an 
acre under a contract to plant and deliver a 
four-year-old, well-cared-for orchard. The 
advantage is that I could continue in my 
present position during the unproductive years, 
and have the land about half paid for on taking 
possession. Would you advise me to try it, 
or to buy and develop raw, cheaper land, 
myself? 

A. Much depends on the reputation and 
stability of the company offering the land. 
The advantage you mention is apparent, but 
remember that at the end of the time you may 
get just the sort of orchard you want or you 
may not; and then you will have lost four 
years during which you might have been 
familiarizing yourself with the locality, the land, 
the markets, and the trees, and building a 
foundation for future success by giving personal 
attention to the farm. 

The locality is a splendid‘one for fruit-raising. 
The soil is of volcanic origin, strong and fertile, 
especially under irrigation. Water for this 
purpose is abundant although the rainfall 


is sufficient for ordinary results. The price 
seems quite fair for an established orchard; 
nevertheless, when a sound farming propo- 
sition rather than a_ business speculation 
is wanted, we are invariably in favor of 
the development of property by the resident 
purchaser. 


104.—Q. In regard to dairy farming ip 
northern Wisconsin or Minnesota, would you 
advise beginning on new land — needing cleane, 
ing and breaking —or on an old, cultivated 
farm? My capital will not permit very extene 
sive operations in either case. Do you think 
well of the general locality? 

A. Answering your last question first, there 
are excellent opportunities as regards natural 
conditions, as well as markets and means of 
transportation. For persons with limited capi- 
tal the scrubby timber and _logged-off land 
usually offers the greatest inducements. But 
there are two sides tothis question. Ifyou have 
sufficient ability and experience to run a dairy 
farm you can afford to sink most of your capital 
in a well developed farm and established concern 
that will begin to give returns at once — if you 
can find such a farm for sale. If you are not 
experienced, you had better buy rough land and 
a few cows, work up a business gradually, and 
keep a larger part of your cash for running 
expenses until you gain knowledge and get well 
on your feet. 


105.—Q. What is the character of the 
lands and the climate in Wasatch County, 
Utah? 

A. At Duchesne the average annual rain- 
fall is 9.9 inches, the average annual tem- 
perature 44.6 degrees F., and the recorded range 
from 107 degrees above to 38 degrees below 
zero. Data as to the land are scant but we 
find the statement that “‘the northeast corner 
of the state (which includes Wasatch County) 
is filled with high mountains covered with 
trees and nutritious grasses.” The latter ren- 
ders grazing possible, but agriculture is not 
extensively developed, as only 5 per cent. of the 
land is in farms. About 15,000 acres are in 
tame grasses, 9,591 acres in alfalfa,. 4,648 acres 
in oats, and 3,643 acres in wheat, of which the 
last three are probabiy grown under irrigation. 
Commissioner of Agriculture H. T. Haines, at 
Salt Lake City, and the Agricultural College, at 
Logan, may be able to give you other details. 











